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ough Proofs 


Walther Buchen says an appro- 
priate coat of arms for American 
Mhusiness would be a chisel rampant 
on a field of red ink. With perhaps 
a hammer couchant? 
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Manufacturers who have been ex- 
pecting a population of 140,000,000 in 
the United States by 1940 will find 
only 132,000,000 or so on hand, the 
Committee on Recent Social Trends 
advises. Think of all the little 
strangers who are going to be dis- 
appointed. 
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Axton-Fisher, who made the ten- 
ent cigarette famous, are said by 
the experts to have increased their 
sales but not their profits. But 
they’ve at least made life more in- 
mteresting for the American Tobacco 
mCompany and Liggett & Myers. 

; vvey 

A bar for home use is being dis- 
played at the Chicago furniture show, 
indicating that there are some people 
left who are still skeptical regarding 
the fate of the eighteenth amend- 


ment. 
. Se ll 


Howard Henderson recently de- 
scribed the radio as “boisterous.” He 
must have got the idea from listen- 
ing in on an Ed Wynn broadcast 
when the fire-chief was feeling good. 
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Frank A. Vanderlip and ADVERTIS- 
inc AGE want financial advertisers to 
guarantee the accuracy of the state- 
ments made in their copy. Isn’t this 
getting just a bit too technical? 


oe) 


Foster & Kleiser brag about the 
me ‘mild year-round climate” of the 
fm Pacific Coast. It’s entirely too mild 
—look what happened to the Cubs 
Mm last year after training in California 
Sa for the world’s series. 
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A really epoch-making event hap- 
pened this week. Libbey-Owens-Ford 
turned out an ad that had two 
asterisks, and the mamma asterisk 
and the baby asterisk were both 
plainly visible to the naked eye. 


- ie 


Diamond-T offers a new light truck 
that can do 60 miles an hour. Not 
so good—these truck drivers are hard 
enough to beat to the crossings now. 
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Canned pineapples, it seems, pro- 
duce antiketogenic and alkalinizing 
effects. And the chances are that 
they taste pretty good, too. 


F ys vvey 


Atlantic City has prohibited the 
use of “traveling noise-making ve- 
hicles for advertising purposes.” 
® From now on they will have to waste 
their sweetness on the desert air. 
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The new Quality League of Amer- 
ica is planning to “restore the profit 
and fun to business.” If they can re- 
store the profit, the fun probably will 
take care of itself. 
ee» 


} The Premier Malt Sales Company 
recently purchased the Pabst Cor- 
Poration. If the weather turns wet, 
Premier is in possession of a Blue 
Ribbon umbrella. 
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According to all the experts quoted 
by Apvertisinc AGE in the Annual 
Review Number, advertising is still 
fundamentally sound. Hurrah! 


Cory Cus. 


RESTRICTION ON 
LEGALIZED BEER 
COPY UNLIKELY 


Investigation Reveals No 
Cause for Alarm 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 12.—Pub- 
lishers and others who have become 
agitated because of the possibility of 
some legal restriction on the publi- 
cation of advertisements of beer or 
other liquors, if the Volstead act is 
modified by Congress, have been un- 
duly alarmed, according to expert 
opinion obtained by ADVERTISING AGE. 

A number of articles have ap- 
peared recently in advertising publi- 
cations, suggesting that the pub- 
lisher who permitted himself to be 
misled into accepting an advertise- 
ment of a product authorized by 
amendment of the Volstead act might 
find himself in violation of some le- 
gal regulation. 

This now appears to be not only a 
wholly unreasonable assumption, but 
one which is not justified by the ac- 
tual legal situation, as reported to 
ADVERTISING AGE by those familiar 
with the Volstead act and other reg- 
ulations of alcoholic beverages. 

The law pertaining to advertising 
of intoxicating liquors, enacted in 
March, 1917, is the only one which 
prohibits publicity, and it is re- 
stricted to intoxicating liquors. Con- 
sequently, if beer and light wines 
were declared by Congress, through 
amendment of the Volstead act, to 
be non-intoxicating, the law in ques- 
tion would obviously not apply. 

The law referred to is as follows: 

“No letter, postal card, circular, 
newspaper, pamphlet or publication 
of any kind containing any advertise- 
ment of spirituous, vinous, malted, 
fermented, or other intoxicating liq- 
uors of any kind, or containing a so- 
licitation of an order or orders for 
said liquors, or any of them, shall 
be deposited in or carried by the 
mails of the United States, or be de- 
livered by any postmaster or letter 
carrier, when addressed or directed 
to any person, firm, or corporation, 
association, or other addressee, at 
any place or point in any state or 
territory of the United States.” 

The law provides a penalty of not 
more than $1,000, or imprisonment 
of not more than six months, or both, 
for the first offense, and for any sub- 
sequent offense imprisonment of not 
more than one year. 


“Nothing to It” 


The National Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, which has investigated this sit- 
uation, has pointed out the situation 
clearly in a recent bulletin to its 
members, in which the following 
comment was made: 

“If a modification is made in the 
Volstead act, there may be no mod- 
ification of the law governing adver- 
tising of intoxicating liquors, and if 
light wines and beer of modified al- 
coholic content are permitted, there 
would undoubtedly be no violation 
of this section of the law, as it ap- 
plies specifically to intoxicating 
liquors. 

“This law refers to mail matter, 
and undoubtedly the provision of the 
Federal constitution prohibiting in- 
terference with interstate commerce 
would fully protect publishers on 
newsstand copies going into dry 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Auto Show 


Appeals 


Copy Is 


Notable for Varied 


to Buyers 


New York, Jan. 12.—To stimulate 
interest dulled by the many pre-show 
announcements of new models, ex- 
hibitors at the New York Automobile 
Show, Jan. 7-14, redoubled the effort 


at showmanship so noticeable last 
year. The means employed to attract 
and interest visitors did not end with 
the injection of action and drama 
into exhibits and show copy but in- 
cluded refinements such as comfort- 
ably upholstered top rails on enclos- 
ures around cut-away chassis and 
decoy customers in top hats. 


Oid Advertising Shown 


the spirit of the occasion and put on 
its own side-show, an exhibit of old 
automobile advertising, which gave 
major attractions strenuous competi- 
tion and advertising men some ideas. 

Show advertising opened weak but 
rallied sharply after the first day, in- 
dicating that sales were better than 
had been anticipated. 

The exhibitors included 29 manu- 
facturers of passenger cars and seven 
of trucks. Among the passenger cars, 
there were three four-cylinder models, 
compared with two last year. 

There were 19 makes of eights, a 


Miata: ae 


NEW FISHER FEATURE IS A MOTORING NECESSITY 


See Fisher No Draft LC. V., individually controlled ventilation, demonstra 
Central Palace, and at the General Motors Exhibit, Waldorf-Astoria 


Precio AMILLAC LASALLE Ch QR OL sMOnILE  roNTiAG  cuinencni | 


Fisher copy made use of "casual" conversations. 


The exhibitors’ committee caught /s 


drop of four from last year. The 
number of twelve and sixteen cylin- 
der cars was the same as last year, 
five twelves and two sixteens. 

The improvement indicated that 


ted at the Automobile Show, Grand 


the total loss from last year would 
be cut down to less than 20 per cent. 
Two papers, the News and the Mirror 
gained. Two others divided the loss 
about evenly. The automotive lineage 
figures compiled by the Evening Post 
for the periods embracing the first 
five show days, Jan. 1 to 13, 1932, and 
Jan. 1 to 11, 1933, are as follows: 


1933 1932 

Bvening Peet ..ccceses 29,568 42,758 
WE ea etOs.s4 6s vs oeues 46,208 59,002 
DONE, cicdeveryceows 35,048 47,546 
World-Telegram ...... 35,550 45,156 
.., LTEeeTee 64,553 70,233 
R 6.45 sets Os 4 0cee 44,573 64,285 
5 50besbie'e8-6o-6 34,766 42,539 
| See 22,182 18,422 
DY sicetnetaseenes 3,967 3,040 
316,415 392,981 


Wide Price Range 


Prices in the four class range from 
$275 for an Austin to $445 for a 
Willys. The base line in the six- 
cylinder field is $490 for a Conti- 
nental; the high, $1,895 for a Stutz. 

(Continued on Page 14) 


ter part of June. 


nounced. 


former company Feb. 1. 


Last Minute News Flashes 


A. F. A. Picks Grand Rapids for Meeting 


New York, Jan. 13—Grand Rapids, Mich., has been selected for this 
year’s convention of Advertising Federation of America, to be held the lat- 
The definite date has not yet been decided upon. 


B. S. H.-Gardner Merger is Dissolved 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 13.—Because of unforeseen difficulties and prob- 
lems which have developed from the merger of the New York offices of 
Blackett, Sample & Hummert, Inc., Chicago, and Gardner Advertising Com- 
pany of St. Louis, the merger will be discontinued, H. S. Gardner has an- 


Each business will go back to its status prior to Oct. 1, 1932, and 
business handled by each company prior to that date will revert to the 


Bond Bread Tests Dental Health Appeal 


New York, Jan. 13.—To test dental health appeal for Bond bread, 
General Baking Company will feature local essay contests, “Feed your 
teeth for beauty,” in seven New England Cities using one newspaper in 
each city, which will also judge the contest. 
be used, starting Jan. 19 and continuing eight weeks. 


A total of 20,000 lines will 


Camel to Use 1,100 Newspapers 


New York, Jan. 13.—Camel’s 1933 newspaper campaign will start 
Monday and Tuesday with full pages in 1,100 newspapers. 


FILENE DECRIES 
EFFORTS TO CUT 
NEWSPAPER RATES 


Financing of Consumer Way 
to Recovery, He Says 


Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 12.—Ed- 
ward A. Filene, prominent Boston 
merchant, is opposed to any reduc- 
tion of advertising rates, he told Ad- 
vertising Club of Indianapolis today 
in the first of a series of addresses 
he is to make in a tour of nine 
middle west cities, in support of the 
credit union movement as a means 
of restoring buying power., 

“In these days we are all looking 
for ways to retrench,” Mr. Filene 
said. “But retrenchment, solely as 
a way to save money, is likely to 
have exactly the opposite effect from 
what is intended, if it is done indis- 
criminately. 

“I am convinced that the big prizes 
in the next five years will go to 
those who advertise courageously, if 
the advertising is scientific and truth- 
ful, and if there is nothing the mat- 
ter with our goods. Right now we 
retailers are finding plenty of things 
the matter with our goods. 

“In our retrenchment we must be 
very careful about trying to cut ad- 
vertising rates. The big thing we 
must have in this country is free 
newspapers—free, I mean, from 
wrong influences. Newspapers that 
are financially free are not neces- 
sarily free from other influence, but 
a newspaper which is not financially 
free certainly cannot be a free paper. 

“With all their faults our news- 
papers are far more free and fear- 
less than those of other countries. 
In Europe, for instance, it is almost 
impossible to have published any 
statement for the common good with- 
out paying for it. We must be care- 
ful about creating any such situation 
in this country.” 


Need Financial Revision 


The necessity for the revision of 
the financial methods of the country, 
so as to provide for the financing of 
distribution as well as of production 
was the central theme of Mr. Filene’s 
talk. 

“This is probably the first depres- 
sion in history when business men 
generally have found themselves sigh- 
ing for the return of an era of high 
wages,” he said. “They used to think 
it was an advantage to business if 
help was so plentiful that workers 
could be induced to work for next to 
nothing. They did not seem to under- 
stand that people who worked for 
next to nothing could .buy next to 
nothing, and that business men could 
therefore sell them next to nothing. 

“No intelligent business man needs 
to be reminded that if Americans 
generally were buying the things 
they want to buy, business generally 
would be highly profitable. To buy, 
however, requires either money or 
credit. To provide necessary money 
and credit to keep industry going is 
the function of our financial institu- 
tions. But nothing in our financial 
traditions indicates a way by which 
the masses of Americans may be sup- 
plied with buying power, at a time 
when every necessity of business de- 
mands that the masses must have 
this buying power. 

“The reason is that our financial in- 
stitutions were never designed to 
meet any such emergency as this. 
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They were designed to serve business, 
in one vital way. They came into ex- 
istence in an era of business expan- 
sion. Each business man naturally 
viewed this expansion in terms of 
his own opportunities; but what was 
happening was that our whole society 
was being transformed from an 
agrarian to a machine civilization. 

“And when the country had become 
so full of machinery that it became 
the chief problem of business to find 
a market for the enormously in- 
creased output of the machine, we 
went merrily on our way filling the 
country with more and more ma- 
chines. 


Consumption Is Overlooked 


“In a way the masses were financed, 
by higher wages. But both financiers 
and employers thought of these wages 
as an expense incidental to business, 
not as a necessary financing of con- 
sumption to the end that industry 
might sell its increasing volume of 
products profitably. Hence, while 
the financing of production was given 
careful study, the financing of con- 
sumption was left entirely to chance. 

“When markets lagged behind pro- 
duction, the situation was met, not 
by increasing buying power, but by 
financing high-pressure salesmanship. 
Because the thought of the world 
turned to high-pressure salesmanship 
instead of the orderly financing of 
consumption, the world went to war, 
and its resources were devoted to the 
financing of destruction. 

“After the war, we turned our at- 
tention to financing production once 
more. We built up great industrial 
plants in every country, and then we 
built up high tariff walls which kept 
these plants from functioning. Out 
of the wealth produced by successful 
industries, we undertook to finance 
unsuccessful industries so they could 
continue their unsuccessful prac- 
tices.” 

“We financed agriculture, so that 
farmers could continue the processes 
by which they had produced moun- 
tains of wheat and cotton and other 
products which could not be sold at 
enough to pay the cost of production. 
Then we spent hundreds of millions 
futilely trying to raise the price of 


things for which there was no 


market. And when the great neces- 
sity demanded that the masses should 
buy the things they wanted, they 
were encouraged by our financial 
leaders to quit buying things and in- 
vest their savings in a bull stock 
market where they could be used at 
best only in increasing the number 
of things which could not be manu- 
factured successfully unless the 
masses were buying things instead of 
stocks. 
A Natural Ending 


“All this ended in the only way it 
could end—in the breakdown of 
money and credit. And when any 
financial system proves powerless to 
serve the needs of business, and when 
ten or twelve million find themselves 
unemployed because of a financial 
breakdown, there is no telling what 
demagogue they may follow or in 
what economic vagaries they may put 
their trust. 

“Fortunately one of the great fac- 
tors working for safety fn the pres- 
ent situation is the credit union 
movement. In this period of depres- 
sion, this movement has entered upon 
an era of extraordinary expansion. 
It is today, I think, the only financial 
organization in America which is 
going steadily and rapidly forward. 
Today there are 1,800 credit unions 
in America, with assets of more than 
fifty million dollars. They have so 
successfully met the financial need 
for which they were organized, of 
providing loans to their members in 
need, and for which traditional bank- 
ing had made no provision, that they 
bid fair to become a real factor in 
American finance. 

“There are many ways of increas- 
ing the buying power of the masses. 
The immediate need is that all busi- 
ness men and all those who have to 
do with money and credit shall see 
the necessity of undertaking the job 
and directing such resources as we 
have to this end.” 


Texas Press to Meet 


The midwinter business meeting of 
Texas Press Association will be held 
in Austin, Feb. 9-10, and the annual 
meeting will be held in Del Rio, June 
15-17, Lowry C. Martin, president, 
has announced. 


apa OF 


Astronomically, there are stars 
and lesser stars ad infinitum... 
The same may be said with 
equal truth about the realm of 
business. High up in the seats 
of corporate power are certain 
men whose influence transcends 
that of all the others ... They 
are the country’s most im- 
portant business executives.. 


raUSITEETS 


TARS 


in the 


STRATOSPHERE 


The circulation of Bradstreet's 
Weekly, while not large, in- 
cludes a bigger percentage of 
these business leaders than any 
other publication. It is, for this 
reason, a compelling factor 
in all advertising which must 
depend for its success upon 
their approval of your par- 
ticular product or service. 


Published by 
THE BRADSTREET COMPANY 
Since 1849 America’s Leading Credit Rating Bureau 
148 Lafayette Street, New York 


Midwestern Advertising Representatives 
BLANCHARD -NICHOLS-COLEMAN & JOHNSTON 
Palmolive Building, Chicago 


Pacific Coast 
WARWICK S. CARPENTER 
29 East De La Guerra St., Santa Barbora, Calif. 


FARM TRACTOR 
IS OFFERED AT 
NEW LOW PRICE 


|, H. G, Checks Return of 
‘‘Horse’’ Power 


Chicago, Jan. 2.—For the first 
time in many years, current copy of 
International Harvester Company of 
America is featuring price. The 
reason is a new baby tractor, the 
Farmall 12, running-mate to two 
larger machines which have already 
won an enviable reputation in agri- 
cultural circles. 

The Farmall 12 will be sold fully 
equipped for $525, f. o. b. Chicago— 
about $400 lower than any farm 
tractor heretofore. This sensational 
news is being broadcast in headlines 
in many state and national farm 
papers. 

There has been considerable talk 
about the renewed popularity of the 
horse on the farm. The low price of 
feed has undoubtely caused some 
farmers to look to the horse for 
power, but a survey by International 
Harvester Company indicates that 
once a farmer has experienced the 
smooth, ever-ready power of a ma- 
chine, he returns to less reliable 
sources with the greatest reluctance. 

Nevertheless, the company felt that 
requirements of many small farmers 
were not being met efficiently by 
its large tractors. Hence it concen- 
trated on production of a tractor 
which would weigh little more than 
a big draft horse; would meet almost 
exactly the needs of owners of small 
farms; and could be sold at a price 
comparable with that of the four 
horses it would displace. 


Changes Price Policy 


Advertising of I. H. C. is usually 
notable because of its lack of any 
mention of price. The copy is writ- 
ten to arouse the interest of farmers 
and cause them to seek further in- 
formation from dealers. In this case, 
however, the price is obviously of 
such supreme importance that it is 
being given its due in headlines. 

As soon as tests indicated that the 
Farmall 12 was a worthy companion 
of the larger tractors, advertising 
copy was rushed to farm publishers. 
The only illustrations available were 
small pictures made by field repre- 
sentatives. Rather than take the 
edge off the news by waiting until 
photographs could be made under 
ideal conditions, the company had 
the snapshots enlarged by Kaufmann 
& Fabry Company, Chicago. 

The resulting halftones are im- 
perfect in some respects, but they 
carry an atmosphere of fidelity and 
reality which is expected to impress 
the practical farm reader. 

International Harvester Company 
is also emphasizing price in copy for 
its new half-ton truck, selling for 
$360, appearing in general publica- 
tions and farm papers. In the farm 
field, the truck promises to develop 
into an all-purpose conveyance, serv- 
ing both the passenger and delivery 
needs of farmers who cannot afford 
to maintain two cars. 


Start Radmor Press 


Maurice Marenberg and Robert F. 
Radke, formerly with Caslon Press, 
Toledo, O., have organized Radmor 
Press, a direct advertising firm, and 
have taken over the Toledo plant for- 
merly operated by L. H. Sanzen- 
bacher, Inc. 


To Analyze Campaigns 

Dr. H. C. Link will tell the New 
York Chapter, American Marketing 
Society, what he and his associates 
have discovered were the most suc- 
cessful advertising campaigns of 
1932, in a talk Jan. 19, at West Uni- 
versities Club. 


Represent Cuban Daily 


Chalmers-Ortega, publishers’ adver- 
tising and editorial representatives 
with main offices in New York, have 
been appointed by El Pais, Havana, 


Cuba, newspaper. 


Mustard Bath 
Copy Runs in 
“*‘Cold’’ Cities 


New York, Jan. 12.—Following re- 
ports that influenza was epidemic, 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
agency for J. & J. Colman Ltd., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., released copy to news- 
papers in a half dozen large cities ex- 
tolling the merit of a hot mustard 
bath for colds. 

As the cold cure campaign is not 
carried on as a regular activity and 
the copy is new in some cities, the 
development caused speculation as to 
whether a new effort was under way 
to promote new uses for the condi- 
ment. The agency states that, as in 
former years, the bath copy will ap- 
pear only in cities where colds are 
prevalent, and will be withdrawn as 
the epidemics abate, in all cases 
within two months. 

The first mustard bath advertising 
appeared five years ago, and is the 
only extra use for mustard the com- 
pany has advertised. Next to plasters 
and baths to treat colds, the best 
known extra use for mustard is as a 
hair tonic. There is no prospect of 
advertising this use at this time. 

Though the mustard plaster and 
foot bath are probably more widely 
used as home remedies, the adver- 
tising suggests only the mustard tub 
bath. The advertisers believe the 
idea will appeal to those who have 
used mustard therapeutically in other 
ways and that this method stands the 
best chance of a trial from those un- 
acquainted with the mustard cure. It 
also assures maximum consumption. 

Two sizes of advertisements are 
used, one 92 lines and the other 300. 
They are written in a light vein, and 
illustrations of most of them depict 
a cold sufferer, armed with a can of 
mustard, about to take vengeance on 
a cold germ the size of a Pomeranian. 


Ultra Class Group 
Adds to Personnel 


Ultra Class Magazines, Inc., New 
York, announced the following line- 
up of personnel in its advertising de- 


partment: Arts é Decoration: Roger 
W. Patterson, formerly of House 
Beautiful, is advertising manager. 


Joseph A. Judd will continue as East- 
ern advertising manager. Charles M. 
Edler, formerly of House Beautiful, 
has been added to the Eastern staff. 
G. Everett Parks will continue as a 
member of the Eastern staff. 

The Sportsman: The staff will con- 
tinue unchanged, except for the addi- 
tion of Fred A. Rinehart, formerly 
of Spur and prior to that the Literary 
Digest. The staff of The Stage will 
not be changed. 

Roy W. Robinson, recently sales 
manager of the Philadelphia office of 
A. B. Leach & Co., will handle finan- 
cial and marine accounts for the 
group. E. H. Telfer will be in charge 
of travel advertising. C. W. Fuller 
has been appointed Eastern advertis- 
ing manager for the group. H. S. 
Lines, vice-president, will be general 
manager. J. Stephen Flynn, formerly 
of Cosmopolitan, is business manager. 


Federer Is Space Buyer 


E. W. Federer, who has been asso- 
ciated with Dyer-Enzinger, Inc., 
Olson-Enzinger, Inc., and the But- 
terick Publishing Company, has be- 
come a space buyer at Lambert & 
Feasley, Inc., New York. 


To Advertise Salicon 


Ingalls-Advertising, Boston, has 
been appointed by K. A. Hughes Com- 
pany, Boston, manufacturer of Sali- 
con. 


To Place Travel Copy 

National Tours, New York, large 
user of newspaper space in Eastern 
coast cities, has appointed United 
Advertising Agency, New York. 


Agency in New Home 

Baer and Bigler Company, Cincin- 
nati agency, has moved to new quar- 
ters on the twelfth floor of the re- 
cently completed Times-Star Tower. 


Skinner with Agency 


H. C. Skinner has been appointed 
manager of the new Winnipeg, Man., 
office of Norris-Patterson Advertising 


Agency, Toronto. 


KONKTAILS ARE 
NEWEST DRINK 


New York, Jan. 12.—The subject of 
rejuvenation, which has languished 
somewhat since the failure of the 
monkey gland experiments, is revived 
in copy for Konktails now appearing 
in Miami newspapers. 

The new beverage is the first of a 
family of products made from the 
pink conch, a mollusk found in the 
vicinity of the Bahama Island, re. 
garded by the natives as the staff of 
life. The merits of el cobo, as the 
great Bahama Conch is known to the 
natives, will be borne to the rest of 
the world by the Bahama Isles Foods 
Corporation. 

E. E. Taylor, formerly executive 
vice-president of General Foods Cor- 
poration, and L. R. Wasey, chairman 
of the board of Erwin, Wasey & Co., 
organized the company, the head- 
quarters for which are at 420 Lex- 
ington Ave. 

Konktails are being introduced with 
advertising in resort centers, on the 
theory that vacationers are on the 
quest for something new. The sales 
operations will be extended to regu- 
lar markets before the vacationers 
and the friends they have told have 
a chance to forget about the new 
beverage. 

Light verses, entitled “Konk Tales,” 
form the lead and principal part of 
the advertisements. Here is a typical 
one: 

“Hooray for the lady from Wooster, 
Whose hubby was once a gay rooster; 

Till late in his forties 

He quit throwing parties— 

A thing which by no means amused 
her. 

Till she came to Miami by chance, 

And heard of Konktails at a dance, 

Gave dear hubby two drinks 

And in just twenty winks 
He was up and beginning to prance.” 

The advertisements are headed by 
a caricature of Father Neptune, and 
the prose text following the verses 
refers to him thus: 

“Old Father Neptune recommends 
Konktails, a delicious, refreshing 
drink from the potent juice of the 
great Bahama Conch. At restaurants, 
soda fountains and grocery stores. 

The advertising is signed with the 
trade mark, three lines of type read- 
ing, “Pick up—Konktail—You're as 
young as you feel,” combined with 
the silhouette of a rooster on the 
qui vive, 


Hawley & Jones Appoint 


Hawley & Jones, Philadelphia, 
makers of Handy Hatter, a powder 
cleaner for felt hats, have placed 
their advertising account with Carter 
Thomson Company, Philadelphia, 
Magazines are being used. 


Handle All A. & P. 


Paris & Peart, New York, are now 
handling all advertising activities of 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, including morning and evening 
broadcasts, magazine and newspaper 
advertising. 


Ken-Rad on Air 


Ken-Rad Corporation, Owensboro, 
Ky., has started a weekly broadcast 
of unsolved mysteries over WLW, 
Cincinnati. Prizes are offered for 
the best solution. Proctor & Collier, 
Cincinnati, are the Ken-Rad agents. 


Russell Parker Dies 


Russell C. Parker, vice-president of 
Parker Pen Company, Janesville, 
Wis., and son of the company’s 
founder, died at his home in Janes- 
ville, Jan. 9, after a three weeks’ ill- 
ness. He was 39. 


Lavoris Renews Skit 


Lavoris Chemical Company, Minne- 
apolis, has signed a new four-year 
contract for “Easy Aces,” the comedy 
skit which it has been using three 
fifteen-minute periods a week over 
the Columbia network. 


Has Farm Account 


Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, Madison, Wis., is now plac- 
ing copy in farm papers through the 
Chicago office of Campbell-Sanford 


Advertising Company. 
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Lao birds win 
One stone 


The SOCIAL REGISTER 


of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 


A partial list of Important Adverti 


in The American Weekly 


during 1930, 1931 and 1932 


Alemite Corp. 
All-Year Club of Southern Calif. 
Affiliated Products Group 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
American Hard Rubber Co. 
American Tobacco Co., The 
Lucky Strike Cigarettes 
Bull Kew se Tobacco 
Angelus-Campfire Co. 
heleveenanh, Inc. 
Armand Company, The 
Association of American Soap and 
Glycerine Producers, Inc. 
Auburn Automobile Co, 
Babbitt, Inc., B. T. 
Bauer & Black 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. 
Bon Ami Company, The 
Borden Co., The 
Bristol-Myers Co e 
Brown & Williamson Corp. 
Raleigh Cigarettes 
Target Smoking Tobacco 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Cal. Lima Bean Growers Ass’n 
California Packing Corp. 
Carter Co., The William 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d 
Chrysler Corporation 
Church & Dwight Co. 
Clorox Chemical Co. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
Coca-Cola Co. 
Colgate-Falmolive-Peet Co. 
Super Suds 
Palmolive Beads 
Palmolive Soap 
Seventeen Cosmetics 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Corning Glass Works 
Coty, Inc. 
Duofold Health Underwear Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Elgin National Watch Co. 
Enna Jettick Shoes, Inc. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., The 
Florida Citrus Exchange 
Frederics, Inc., E. 
Frigidaire Corporation 
General Cigar Co. 
General Electric Co. 
General Foods Corp. 
Bran Cereals 
Calumet Baking Powder 


ell-O 
Jaxwell House Coffee 
Post Toasties 
General Mills, Inc. 
General Motors Corp. 
hevrolet Motor Co. 
Fisher Body Corp. 
Oldsmobile 
Pontiac 
Buick Motor Co. 
Glemby Company, Inc., The 
Gold Dust Corporation 
Goldman, Mary T. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
Heinz Co., H. J. 
Hills Bros. 
Hinze Ambrosia, Inc. 
Hubinger Co., The 
Hudson Motor Car Co. 
Hump Hairpin Mfg. Co., The 
Todent Co., The 
Johnson & Johnson 
Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc. 


Kellogg Company 
Kleinert Rubber Co., I. B. 
Knox Gelatine- 
Kolynos Co., The 
Kotex Compan 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp. 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Leeming & Co., Inc., Thos. 
Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
Leonard Refrigerator Co. 
Lever Bros. Co. 

inso 


Lifebuoy 


Lux 
Lux Toilet Soap 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Luden’s, Inc. 
Mars, Inc. 
Mennen Company, The 
Model Brassiere Co. 
Mueller Co., C. F. 
National Biscuit Co. 
Northwestern Yeast Co. 
Norwich Pharmacal Co., The 
Numismatic Co. of Texas 
Old Dutch Cleanser 
Park & Tilford 
Parker Pen Co., The 
Patent Cereals Co., The 
Pepsodent Co., The 
Pequot Mills 
Pineapple Producers Cooperative 
Ass'n, Led. 
Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 
Pond’s Creams 
Popular Mechanics Magazine 
Premier Malt Sales Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co., The 
Ivory Soap 
‘amay 
Oxydol 
uaker Oats Company, The 
. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Salada Tea Company 
Schnefel Bros., Inc. 
Scholl Mfg. Company 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Selby Shoe Co., The 
Simoniz Mfg. Co. 
S. O. S. Mfg. Co. 
Spool Cotton Co., The 
Stanco, Ine. 
Standard Brands Inc. 
Chase & Sanborn’s Coffee 
Chase & Sanborn’s Tea 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Royal Baking Powder 
Royal Gelatin 
Studebaker Corp. 
Swift & Co. 
ae Arrow Soap Flakes 
unbrite Cleanser 
Texas Co., The 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 
Tubize Chatillon Corp. 
Union Oil Co. of California 
United States Rubber Co. 
Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley 
Cotton Mills 
Vanity Fair Silk Mills 
Vick Chemical Co. 
Wander Co., The 
Warner & Co., Wm. R. 
Warren Corp., The Northam 
Waterman Co., L. E. 
Watkins Co., The R. L. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Wright & Sons Co., Wm. E. 
Young, Inc., W. F. 


What $16,000 buys 
in The American Weekly 


A full page in color more than twice the size of 

any other magazine page in the world . . . more than 

5,000,000 families at a cost of about }4 cent per family 

. . . The attention of the entire family instead of 
a single buying factor. 


ANUFACTURERS who want to kill two 
M birds with one stone concentrate their 
advertising in The American Weekly. 


Concrete results prove that this Mighty 
Magazine not only creates consumer action but 
wins whole-hearted codperation from the trade. 


Dealers who yawn over an advertising port- 
folio and turn a deaf ear to requests for shelf, 
window and counter display, gladly stock and 
push merchandise that is advertised in The 
American Weekly. 


They do this for the simple, selfish reason 
that experience has taught them active con- 
sumer buying follows advertising in this maga- 
zine. 


With a circulation of over 5,000,000, swice 
as great as the circulation of any other magazine, 
The American Weekly is powerful enough to 
make its force felt in every important buying 
center. 


For $16,000 an advertiser can reach with a 
full page in four colors—a page double the size 
of any other magazine page—one out of every 
five families in the nation. 


At a cost of less than % cent per family he 
can cover the richest buying areas of the nation. 


Circulation alone does not explain the tre- 
mendous force of The American Weekly as an 
advertising medium. 


The absorbing interest with which this 
magazine is read by every member of every 
family it reaches, is a powerful factor in getting 
results for the advertiser’s money. 

Edited with the knowledge of ‘What inter- 
ests people and why,’”’ The American Weekly 
is a potpourri of fact and fiction calculated to 
appeal to every mind. 


Greatest 


Circulation 


in the World 


It details the fascinating lives of real people 
*‘who strut their little day upon the stage”? — 
outlining the loves, triumphs and tragedies of 
royalty and Cinderella and the people of stage 
and screen. 


For the more scientifically inclined and for 
the introspective, there are articles on the 
mysteries of life and death, the latest discov- 
eries of medicine, astronomy, archaeology, 
philosophy and religion. 

To kindle the wanderlust, there are stories 
of travel in far-off lands where strange people 
live and love and die in accordance with other 
codes and morals. 


Absorbing fiction in serial form, from the pens 
of famous writers. Household hints, fashion 
and cookery, are all part and parcel of the plan. 


That’s why every member of every family 
reads with interest every issue of The 
American Weekly. That’s why it is the most 
interesting magazine in the world. 


Where this Magazine goes 


The American Weekly is the largest magazine 
in the world. It is distributed through 17 great 
Sunday Newspapers. In 558 of America’s 995 
towns and cities of 10,000 population and over, 
The American Weekly concentrates 70% of its 
circulation. 

In each of 136 cities, it reaches one out of every two families 

In 105 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 


In an additional 153 cities, 30 to 40% 
In another 164 cities, 20 to 30% 


. and, in addition, more than 1,750,000 families in 
thousands of other communities, large and small, regularly 
buy and read The American Weekly. 


Where can you spend your advertising 
dollar more effectively? 


TH ENN ERICAN 


=: IAWEEKLY 


“The National Magazine with Local Influence’ 
Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices: Pamouive Buipc., Cricaco . . . 5 Wintnror Sguars, Boston... 753 Bonnie Bras, Los Anceres... 222 Monapnoce Bipc., Saw Francisco 


11-250 Generac Morors Bipc., Derroir . . . 


1138 Hanna Bipc., Creverann . 


+ tor Marisrra St., Artanta . . . Inrsrnationat Bupc., Sr. Lous 
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Automotive Advertising in 1933 


Manufacturers of automobiles are 
natural advertisers. It would be al- 
most impossible to picture a success- 
ful company in this field operating 
without advertising. Henry Ford 
succeeded in a big way without the 
aid of advertising, but ultimately he 
decided that this policy was not the 
best one for the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. 

During the past few years, when 
automobile sales have declined with 
marked rapidity, with total new car 
sales for 1932 aggregating only about 
25 per cent of the peak volume, au- 
tomobile manufacturers and dealers 
have continued to advertise. How- 
ever, their attitude has apparently 
been, “We'll advertise if the sales 
are there, and if they don’t develop, 
we will quit spending money for ad- 
vertising.” 

That is what happened in 1932. 
The opening guns were fired, and the 
industry prepared to continue adver- 
tising, provided sales volume was 
satisfactory. Sales volume continued 
to decline, and with it advertising 
also was reduced. Finally it reached 
something approaching invisibility. 

Now that 1933 is getting under way, 
with the shows occupying the center 
of the stage and advertising of new 
models very much in evidence, the 
question regarding advertising pol- 
icies naturally arises. Is the indus- 
try going to determine the extent of 
the advertising effort merely by cur- 
rent sales volume, or will the sales 


objective have something to do with 
the amount of advertising published? 

Even assuming that the manage- 
ments of manufacturing companies 
are convinced, after several months’ 
effort, that sales will not reach pre- 
vious estimates, will it prove to be 
good policy, and the most profitable 
under the conditions, to reduce ad- 
vertising to a point where it is no 
longer an effective factor in the pro- 
duction of sales? On the contrary, 
in view of the general acceptance of 
the automobile as an advertised com- 
modity, is public interest likely to 
continue at a high point without the 
stimulation of advertising? 

Advertising expenditures must 
have some definite relationship to 
sales volume. Of that there is no 
doubt. But they must also have a 
relationship to sales possibilities and 
sales opportunities. The automobile 
is today regarded as a necessity 
rather than a luxury, but the fact 
that old cars have been continued in 
use long after they have been “obso- 
leted” at the factories demonstrates 
that sales are not made automat- 
ically. 

We hope that the 1932 experience 
of the automotive industry will result 
in the 1933 program including a def- 
inite, continuing advertising activity, 
based perhaps on selected markets 
and models, as sales analyses sug- 
gest, but recognizing advertising as 
a necessary part of sales effort, re- 
gardless of current volume. 


What Are Advertising Executives 
Saying to Salesmen? 


This is the time of year when sales- 
men are being addressed by district 
and general sales managers and by 
advertising managers and agency ex- 
ecutives. They are being given all 
of the news about the lines they sell 
and about the sales and advertising 
program which it is intended shall 
build greater sales volume at reduced 
sales expense. Just how is adver- 
tising being presented to. sales 
groups in 1933? 

First of all, no doubt, the assur- 
ance of the good old days that, since 
advertising is scheduled to appear, 
sales will be made with great ease, 
is missing. The importance of ad- 
vertising is fully recognized and 
stressed in sales plans, but it is being 
explained, not as something which 
will make it possible to sell with 
less effort on the part of the sales- 
man, but rather as the factor which 
will enable him to cash in on his 


efforts and to direct his work along 
profitable lines indicated by the ad- 
vertising and merchandising pro- 
gram. 

Of course, those companies which 
are continuing to advertise aggres- 
sively have a greater advantage than 
they enjoyed in the boom days, when 
everybody was doing it. Many of 
those who advertised at that time, 
because it was fashionable to do so, 
have dropped out. Those which have 
continued, because they know how to 
use advertising profitably, are obvi- 
ously more in the public eye and in 
the mind of the trade. Advertising 
is a distinguishing characteristic of 
greater advantage than formerly. 

Salesmen are chiefly enthusiastic 
about advertising for 1933, however, 
because advertising is being pre- 
sented to them not as publicity only, 
but as a definite part of a specific 
selling plan. 


Information 
for Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any 
national advertiser or advertising 
agency from the companies sponsor- 
ing them, or through ADVERTISING 
AGE. 


No. 456. Animation. 


An interesting catalog and descrip- 
tion of the services of Animation, 
Inc., Miami, Fla., which supplies com- 
plete animated units for use in con- 
nection with outdoor posters, window 
displays, etc., and also special ani- 
mated exhibits of all kinds. 


No. 458. The San Antonio Market. 


A complete tabulation of valuable 
circulation, population, retail outlets, 
spendable income and other data 
applying to the market surrounding 
San Antonio. Published by San An- 
tonio Express and Evening News. 


No. 457. Mass Plan Advertising. 


The purpose of this book is to 
place in convenient form data on 
sampling and distribution as it is 
offered through members of the Ad- 
vertising Distributors of America. It 
describes the various types of serv- 
ice available, also information about 
the association’s research, merchan- 
dising, planning and estimating facili- 
ties. Estimated costs for sampling 
in a total of 5,000 towns and cities 
are included with data on each town. 


422. The Sex Life of the Spider. 

“Two sexes for the price of one” 
is the theme song of this unusual 
booklet published by Redbook Maga- 
zine. You can’t make sales if you 
sell only one-half of the family, the 
booklet contends, and it proves it in 
an interesting fashion not only with 
the sex life of the spider, but with 
real or alleged incidents in the lives 
of famous couples, starting with 
Adam and Eve and progressing his- 
torically through Samson and Delilah, 
Socrates and Xantippe, Anthony and 
Cleopatra, Ulysses and Calypso, 
Romeo and Juliet, Napoleon and 
Josephine, and Mr. and Mrs. Gleep 
(1932). 


No. 430. “Why It’s so Obvious.” 
“The old general store displayed 
its wares on any counter or hook 
that would accommodate them. Cus- 
tomers were inconvenienced and 
many sales were lost until someone 
thought of the obvious idea of related 
merchandise in separate depart- 
ments,” says this brochure by Mc- 
Call’s, announcing a radical new de- 
parture in women’s magazine format, 
by which editorial material and ad- 
vertising is departmentalized. 


No. 428. Business Now Going On in 
the Basement. 


“Many stores spend valuable news- 
paper space to advertise merchandise 
of quality that few people want—at 
prices nobody believes. Thereby they 
debilitate a great selling force and 
waste a majority of the circulation 
they buy. Current advertising of 
minimum price ranges often appeals 
only to the minimum audience of de- 
partment stores and newspapers. 
Most of the customers are being 
missed; and so is most of the busi- 
ness which might be had.” Thus The 
New York Daily News urges retailers 
to come out of the basement and fea- 
ture good merchandise at fair prices. 
The booklet contains reprints of 6 
advertisements from Retailing, with 
maps showing income ranges of New 
York families and News circulation. 


No. 455. Newspaper Circulations in 
Towa. 


This volume, published by Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, gives 
the circulation of 46 dailies, pub- 
lished in Iowa and adjoining states, 
in the state by counties and trading 
areas. The bulk of the material in 


the volume consists of outline county 
maps of the state, on which circula- 
tions of individual mediums are indi- 
cated. The material has been cor- 
rected to Dec. 10, 1932. 


HASN'T ASCAP SOLVED THIS PROBLEM? 


— 
—. 


—Ballyhoo. 


The Musical Copyright Owner spends an evening at home listening 
to the radios. 


Voice of the Advertiser 


Finds Discrepancies 


in Retailers’ Attitude 

To the Editor: When you are in- 
terviewing Mr. Kelly, past president 
of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, or some other gentlemen 
connected with the department store 
business of the United States, on the 
subject of pushing “made in Amer- 
ica” merchandise, you might inquire 
of them what their attitude will be 
in reference to the tariff when this 
subject comes up again for considera- 
tion. 

It seems a bit inconsistent for them 
to lobby in Washington for lower 
tariffs on foreign-made merchandise 
and then spend money to advertise 
“made in America.” 


MAURICE SAUNDERS, 


Secretary, Lithographers National 
Association, New York. 


ie @ 


Wants List of Firms 
Which Build Exhibits 


To the Editor: I am seeking some 
information and believe possibly you 
can supply me with what I wish to 
know. I would like to know where 
to obtain a list of firms who design 
and build displays for exhibits. 

If you can give me this information 
I shall be very grateful for its early 
receipt. 

M. Ray APPLEGATE, 


Applegate Advertising Agency, 
Muncie, Ind. 


¥ F 


Appreciates Free 


Employment Service 
To the Editor: In accordance with 
your offer of service to the unem- 
ployed in the advertising field, I am 
enclosing copy for an advertisement. 
Many thanks for your co-operation! 
I am sure that what you are doing 
for the unemployed in the advertis- 
ing field will help a number of very 
worthy men and women, and the ef- 
fort will be appreciated by the entire 
advertising fraternity. 


ORIGINAL SUBSCRIBER. 
7, 32 @ 
A Mighty Fine Thing 


To the Editor: Enclosed is copy 
for a “situations wanted” classified 


advertisement, following your an- 
nouncements in recent issues that 
such advertisements will be placed. 
free for unemployed. 

You are doing a mighty fine thing.} 
I’m sure you'll gain hundreds of life 
long friends who won’t hesitate to go 
a bit out of their way to give you a 
boost. 

Count ¢me among them—and 
thanks. 


CopYWRITER. 


, F? 


Looking for the End | 


To the Editor: You certainly de 
serve a lot of credit for your gener- 
ous offer to print “positions wanted” 
advertisements free for those of us 
who need jobs. 

I am making haste to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity in the hope 
that I can make a contact somewhere 
that will put an end to a long and 
painful period of unemployment. 


SALES PROMOTER. 


- SS 


penn mer 


Appreciates Offer : 
To the Editor: I am submitting a) 
thirty-word piece of copy to be in 
serted in your classified advertisipg 
column for unemployed advertisinz 
people, as you outline in your an- 
nouncement of this feature in your 
recent issue. { 
Thanks very much for your offer 
of this classified listing in your 
newsy paper. I feel that unemployed 
advertising men and women should 
and will appreciate your offer, when, 
at the present time, the only expense. 
they can make in looking for jobs, is 
the use of the old fashioned “shanks. 
mare;” especially do I think this is 
true of the younger advertising man, 
such as myself. i 
OnxIo. 

> FF 


A Generous Offer 


To the Editor: Noting your gen 
erous offer of a free advertisement 
for unemployed advertising people, I 
submit herewith copy for insertion 
at your convenience in the classified 
columns of ADVERTISING AGE. 

You should have great satisfaction 
in knowing that this idea of yours 
will prove a benefaction to many peo 
ple. 


| 


New York. 
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An Advertising Comparison 


Told in Words—No Figures Necessary 


In December, the 


31. LOUIS STAR“Gimes 


Carried More Total Paid Advertising 


than the 
Weekday Globe-Democrat 


AND the Sunday ” 7 


AN D the Christmas ” uM 
OMBINED! 


“Authority: Media Records, Inc. 


ST.LOUIS STAR“dimes 


National Advertising Representative GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
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SEE REVULSION 
OF SENTIMENT 
IN SHOE FIELD 


Cheap Footwear Has Left 
Train of Ills 


Chicago, Jan. 12.—The public is 
now digesting the bitter lesson that 
there is a definite penalty attached 
to the purchase of cheap shoes in the 
form of numerous foot ailments, it 
was revealed at the 22nd annual con- 
vention of the National Shoe Retail- 
ers’ Association in Chicago this week. 

Cheap hats or clothing may be 
bought with no particular damage, it 
was pointed out. The use of poorly 
made footwear leaves a heritage of 
pain which may last a lifetime. 

Public realization of this fact is 
being reflected by a trading-up policy 
among shoe merchants, it was as- 
serted. While many are still finding 
it necessary to provide a certain num- 
ber of low-price lines, they are in- 
clined to return to a quality basis. 

About 2,300 retailers were regis- 
tered at the convention. They in- 
spected the lines of 1,000 manufac- 
turers. Buying, while satisfactory in 
some respects, was limited to spring 
needs. It will be necessary for man- 
ufacturers’ salesmen to make an 
extra trip to book orders for summer 
merchandise. 

F. Eugene Ackerman, vice-presi- 
dent of Julius Forstman Corporation, 
New York, woolens, provided one of 
the sensations of the final session of 
the retailers when he asserted that 
America has reverted to the days of 
the medicine man who gave away 
magic premiums of all kinds with 
every bottle of snake cure. 

He rapped both national and retail 
advertisers for disregarding intrinsic 
values in advertising “and selling 
merchandise on the basis of values it 
doesn’t possess.” 

“Since the United States is no 
longer a rapdly growing nation, mer- 
chants must give value or go out of 
business,” he warned. “They cannot 
depend on growing population to 
provide the necessary clientele.” 


Maynard Assails Low Prices 


H. H. Maynard, professor of mar- 
keting, Ohio State University, was 
even more critical of advertising and 
the inferior quality of merchandise 
being dispensed by many stores. 

He charged that many manufac- 
turers of branded lines are breaking 
down their own distribution policies 
by selling their surplus to outlet 
stores who then compete with regu- 
lar dealers. This is particularly true 
in Columbus, he asserted. 

Testimonial advertising he branded 
as ridiculous as now handled. 

He rapped the Century of Progress 
smartly for sponsoring a promotion 
plan embracing the use of trading 


stamps, and urged his audience to 
avoid all such “schemes.” 

“If you could learn the reactions 
of your clientele toward merchandise 
which has been bought on a price 
basis and which has been worth its 
price and no more, you would aban- 
don this appeal for all time,” he said. 

He urged simplification as a profit- 
able policy. The average dealer tries 
to stock too many brands, colors and 
styles, he asserted. Broken assort- 
ments are the most frequent cause of 
costly mark-downs. 


Urge Lower Taxes 


In adjourning, the N. S. R. A. 
adopted resolutions asking reduction 
of taxation and urging its members 
to do everything within their power 
to maintain public buying power. 

Other speakers at the meeting em- 
phasized the professional approach 
as a means of selling high-price lines. 
Shoes should be fitted to the cus- 
tomer’s personality as well as to the 
foot, it was suggested. 

The attention being given to fitting 
is indicated by a proposal advanced 
at a meeting of department store 
shoe managers—that retail sales- 
men be penalized for any case of 
poor fitting which is discovered. 

Neutral tones were emphasized for 
spring in the 1933 hosiery card of the 
Textile Color Card Association shown 
at the convention. 

Boot & Shoe Recorder, Boston, is- 
sued three daily papers during the 
convention, also announcing a cam- 
paign to increase sales of sport shoes 
during the summer. 


National Cash Register 
Sales Executives Shift 


L. H. Thompson, formerly manager 
of domestic cash register sales for 
National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, O., has been named vice- 
president in charge of all domestic 
sales, succeeding J. W. Dosier, who 
is taking a six months’ leave of ab- 
sence. 

D. S. Thrall, formerly manager of 
the northeastern division, becomes 
Mr. Thompson’s assistant. W. A. 
Outten, formerly head of the ac- 
counting machine division, returns to 
the selling field. 


Dayton Scale Shifts Two 


F. J. Boucher has been promoted 
to sales manager of the Dayton 
Scale Company division of Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, and J. E. Griffith has been 
named assistant sales manager of the 
same division. Both will make their 
headquarters in Dayton. 


Named Directors 


Frank W. Hatch and Maurice Col- 
lette have been elected directors of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, 
Inc. Both have been connected with 
the company for many years, and 
Mr. Hatch is associated with the Bos- 
ton office. 


Has Unique Covers 


Bakers Review, New York, has 
begun use of a series of covers fea- 
turing a photograph of a modeled 
figure of a baker performing various 
tasks. The figures are modeled by 
Adlai S. Hardin, vice-president, 


Soule, Feeley and Richmond, Inc. 


DEATH ENDS WORK 


Ren Mulford, Jr., merchandising 
publicity writer on the staff of 
Thompson-Koch Company, Cincin- 
nati, and well known for his epi- 
grams and business comments, who 
died recently, a few days after his 
73rd birthday. He had served on 
the staff of several Cincinnati dailies 
and agencies. 


G-E Forms New 
Unit for Sale 
Of Appliances 


Cleveland, O., Jan. 10.—A specialty 
appliance sales department to handle 
the distribution and sales of electric 
ranges, dishwashers and G-E 
kitchens, has been established by 
General Electric Company. P. B. 
Zimmerman, who will also continue 
as manager of the company’s electric 
refrigeration department, will be in 
general charge. 

“The General Electric Company is 
looking to the refrigerator distribu- 
tor more and more for the exploita- 
tion of its new major specialties,” an 
announcement by T. K. Quinn, vice- 
president, says. 

“Our present refrigerator distribu- 
tors will continue to represent us in 
the sale of refrigerators, ranges, dish- 
washers and the G-E kitchen, in pre- 
scribed territories, as the major sales 
outlets of the specialty appliance 
sales department. The Edison Gen- 
eral Electric Appliance Company, 
Chicago, will manufacture and sell 
an entirely separate line of lower- 
priced ‘Hotpoint’ ranges, principally 
to and through central stations, 
using the warehousing and account- 
ing facilities of the G. E. Supply Cor- 
poration.” 

Under the new set-up, Walter J. 
Daily, manager of sales promotion 
for the electric refrigeration depart- 
ment, will also direct advertising and 
sales promotion for the G-E range, 
dishwasher and kitchen. 

All products of Edison General 
Electric Appliance Company will 


hereafter carry the “Hotpoint” name, 


me el 


the whole Magazine. 


55,000 families form the group of Scribner readers. They buy 
the Magazine because they want it and they buy through the 
advertisements in Scribner's Magazine because they believe in 
You'd be surprised at how many of 
them never see a “mass circulation” medium. 


ea te 


dropping “General Electric.” Heavy 
duty cooking equipment, however, 
will continue to be marketed under 
the name “Edison.” 


Barter Plan Suggested 


for Use in New Orleans 


An emergency barter plan under 
which unemployed would exchange 
their labor for food, clothing and 
other necessities has been advocated 
in New Orleans by Ralph Modjeski, 
well-known engineer. 

The plan provides for the issuance 
of scrip which is sold for cash at 
central headquarters and disposed of 
to prospective employers of the job- 
less. It can then be exchanged for 
other services or for food, clothing, 
etc. 


Shanahan On Own 


J. A. Shanahan, president of 
Omaha, Neb., Advertising Club, and 
formerly with Baker Engraving Com- 
pany, has formed Shanahan Photo 
Engraving Company, in association 
with Don Searle. Mr. Searle will 
continue as national advertising man- 
ager of KOIL. 


MORE HELP FOR 
USER OF SMALL 
SPACE IS URGED 


Business Press Advised to 
Revamp Policies 


Chicago, Jan. 9—A plea that busi- 
ness publications revamp their rate- 
cards and publishing policies to 
offer better opportunity to the small 
advertiser was voiced today by 
Walther Buchen, president of Buchen 
& Co., advertising agency, in a 
striking address before the Chicago 
Business Papers Association. 

Mr. Buchen contended that the 
shrinkage in advertising volume in 
the business press has_ resulted 
largely from inability of the small 
advertiser to use space advan- 
tageously under present. conditions. 

He recommended that business- 
paper make-up be changed to a com- 
bination text-and-advertising plan, 
and that advertisers be permitted to 
buy certain sections of publications’ 
circulations in which they are in- 
terested, rather than the entire run. 

Mr. Buchen made a strong plea for 
better co-operation between busi- 
ness publishers and agencies, as- 
serting that the business paper is 
not sold by the advertising agencies 
because they have not been given 
the sort of co-operation offered by 
other classes of publications. 

The speaker asserted that changes 
in business-paper advertising rates 
are not needed or desirable at this 
time, and said the real problem lies 
in the fact that neither subscribers 
nor advertisers appreciate the serv- 
ices of business publications at their 


full value. He criticized the dispo- 
sition of advertisers to do a 
“chiseling” advertising and _ sales 


job at present, and recommended 
rather using the ax, and eliminating 
certain efforts entirely rather than 
reducing the effectiveness of all 
through chiseling operations. 

“The general run of business 
papers,” said Mr. Buchen, in discuss- 
ing the problem of bringing the 
small advertiser back into the pic- 
ture, “are so made up that it is 
seldom possible to use small space 
effectively. The usual front and 
back make-up of the advertising sec- 
tions buries small advertisements. 


“Made Up for Big Fellow” 


“In addition, the usual position re- 
quirements bar them from the more 
desirable parts of these sections. In 
other words, the business publica- 
tion is made up for the big fellow 
and not for the little fellow. 

“In these times, because of the 
rarity of prospects and the thin- 
ness of sales effort, the manutacturer 
must rely more than ever before on 
advertising to find prospects for him. 
If effective advertisements can be 
written in a quarter page, and if the 
quarter page can get fair position, 
then an advertiser can get roughly 
twice as many inquiries out of using 
four quarter pages as he can by 
using one full page. 

“The smaller advertiser must have 
available to him everywhere the 
means for using small space effec- 
tively if he is to be revived in these 
times, or in the next few years. 

“The second means of making the 
business paper more merchantable 
to the small advertiser consists of 
enabling him to buy certain parts of 
the circulation—those that meet his 
need. A number of dealer papers 
and some other business publications 
already do this. 

“You must use the ax on your 
structures in order to split them into 
parts that the small advertiser can 
use economically and efficiently and 
above all, justifiably.” 


In discussing the tendency to 


render advertising ineffective by the 
popular process of chiseling, 
Buchen said: 

“If American institutions went in 
days, 


Mr. 


for heraldry’ these many 


—_—_— 
—e 


would find an appropriate coat ot 
arms in a chisel rampant on a fielq 
of red ink. 

“As practiced in business, the art 
consists of cutting down a little here 
and snipping off a little there gp) 
sales coverage, merchandising effort 
or what have you. It is against the 
rules of chiseling ever to make any 
decisive stroke. A chiseler wants 
chips, and chips are what he gets, 

“You will frequently find chiseling 
at its best in the management of 
salesmen, sales territories and adver. 
tising. A salesman’s time per prog. 
pect is chiseled by increasing his ter. 
ritory to impossible proportions, and 
then keeping him on the jump trying 
to get around it. His time per line 
is chiseled by giving him too many 
lines. His enthusiasm and his spirit 
are chiseled by loading him down 
with extra functions that have little 
or nothing to do with the selling job, 


Suggests Use of Ax 


“As an alternative to the chisel, | 
suggest the ax. Properly swung, the 
ax makes a clean, straight incision, 
leaving workable hunks that can be 
used for building. With the ax, one 
can lop off a less important market 
or medium entirely, centering sales 
and advertising effort on the terri- 


Jant 
— 


tories that must be cultivated and 
protected. Of course, it takes dis- | 
crimination to do this, but then the | 


ax has always depended on an ex. ™ 


perienced hand.” 

Mr. Buchen’s analysis of agency 
relations with business publishers 
emphasized the fact that a better 
mutual attitude has developed, and 
that improved results should follow. 
But he pointed out that the agency 
function has not been properly under- 
stood by business publishers. 

“The primary functions of an ad- 
vertising agency,’ he _ explained, 
“are three. The first is to sell and 
demonstrate the sales functions of 
advertising with respect to a par 
ticular advertiser’s situation. This 
is creative selling, and fundamental 
selling. Its importance has been 
recognized for years by all impor- 
tant classes of mediums save the 
business press. 
medium, radio, began to grow in 
stature, it immediately recognized it 
and recognized it fully. 

“The second primary function of 
the advertising agency is to inte 
grate advertising into the selling 
structure of the advertiser. By in- 
tegrate, I mean that it must effec. 
tively advise the industrial adver- 
tiser to make advertising an active 
factor in his selling effort. 

“The third function of the advertis- 
ing agency is to make and keep ad- 
vertising efficient, and that, of 
course, means economical and effec: 
tive. 

“I believe it is plain that the ad- 
vertising agency or its equivalent is 
a necessity, and not either a desir- 
able or undesirable luxury. If it 
were not a necessity, I am sure that 
it would not have withstood the 
vigorous antagonisms, onslaughts 
and attacks to which it has been 
subject on both just and unjust 
grounds. 

“It is a necessity for primarily sell- 
ing advertising in business papers 
as a class—not for selling the indi- 
vidual paper alone. The business 


When the new4%, 


publications as a body, however, in 
the twenties did not recognize the 
necessity for building up competent | 
advertising agencies. . 
“There are now too few competent 
advertising agencies qualified and 
able to perform the functions listed 
above. If there were more of them, | 
the business publications would be 
in a much better position. Many 
business publishers have been recog- 
nizing this within the past year. 
More publications have gone to an 


agency commission basis than have , 


left it. 

“I know of few things that would 
go farther toward solving many of 
the difficulties of the business publi 
cation than a greater number of 
competent business paper agencies.” 


Double Has Agency 
Lee R. Double, formerly with The 
Advertising Bureau, Inc., Seattle, 
Wash., and a former president of 
Advertising Club of Seattle, has or- 
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ganized Advertising Associated, with 
offices in the Lloyd Bldg., Seattle. 
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KOBAK, BROWN 
EXAMINE FAULTS 
OF ADVERTISING 


New York, Jan. 12.—While contro- 
yersy crept in occasionally, what had 
promised to be a debate between Ed- 
gar Kobak, vice-president of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company and 
president of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America, and Allan Brown, 
advertising manager of the Bakelite 
Corporation, who addressed last 
night’s meeting of the Technical Pub- 
licity Association, could be better de- 
fined a symposium on means of re- 
ducing advertising costs led by the 
speakers. 

Mr. Kobak’s subject was “The 
Publisher Takes a Square Look at 
Advertising.” Mr. Brown was as- 
signed “The Advertiser Takes a 
Square Look at Advertising.” 


Agree Advertising Is Sound 


Both agreed that certain phases of 
advertising practice were on trial, 
but declared the soundness and ulti- 
mate progress of advertising was not 
threatened thereby. They concurred 
in the belief that the shortest ap- 
proach to a reduction of advertising 
costs was by way of making copy 
more effective, and both held that the 
present system of agency remunera- 
tion is a source of evil needing 
prompt attention. 

They were furthest apart In their 
views on the culpability of publish- 
ers for advertising’s faults. How- 
ever, even their views on this sub- 
ject had something in common, for 
Mr. Brown softened his arraignment 
with the admission that the blame 
should be shared by advertisers 
whose demands and disinclination to 
discriminate tend to force uneco- 
nomic practices on publishers, and 
Mr. Kobak amplified this point in his 
rebuttal. 

“Publications, and _ particularly 
business papers, are undergoing a de- 
flation long overdue,” said Mr. 
Brown. “Just as manufacturers have 
already learned that it doesn’t pay 
to overstock dealers with merchan- 
dise, publishers are finding out from 
a natural reaction that it doesn’t pay 
to overstock advertisers with adver- 
tising beyond what will bring profit- 
able returns. 


“False Prophets” 


’ “Business papers have suffered a 
loss of prestige by making prophecies 
that haven’t come true, glaring er- 
rors that would be impossible had 
the publications been as conversant 
with their fields as they represented 
themselves. 

“Advertisers have overlooked the 
basic principle of investigating be- 
fore they buy for so long that pub- 
lishers are startled and even pro- 
voked now that their patrons have 
employed their right to ask publish- 
ers to justify the cost of space by 
the worth of present circulation and 
purchasing power of readers.” 

He said the present system of 
agency compensation was on its way 
out and might as well go now, thus 
saving stress and strain on agencies 
which might result in the loss to ad- 
vertising of valuable service facil- 
ities. Uniform quantity discounts 
will eventually prevail in the agency 
business, he predicted. 

Mr. Brown climaxed his talk with 
a plea that all advertising interests 
join forces in cooperating with ex- 
isting and proposed agencies func- 
tioning on copy censorship, declar- 


‘ing that the ill-advised methods of 


asmall minority put all other adver- 
tisers under a severe handicap. 

“And you can make an immediate, 
individual start on reform by refus- 
ing positions opposite, or adjacent to, 
the space of advertisers whose meth- 
ods destroy faith in advertising,” he 
Suggested. “An advertisement claim- 
ing that failure to use a certain 
brand of soap makes one a social 
outcast, or that attributes a rescue at 
Sea to the fact that a ship’s captain 
8mokes a certain brand of cigarettes, 
subtracts heavily from the effective- 
» 


ness of the next advertisement the 
reader sees.” 

Mr. Kobak outlined the points an 
advertiser should consider in buying 
space to get his money’s worth. He 
declared the investigation of publi- 
cations was usually too superficial, 
especially with respect to editorial 
analysis of business papers. 

“The circulation statement should 
be only the starting point of the ad- 
vertiser’s study,” he said. “He should 
follow it up by going into the pub. 
lisher’s office and gathering at first 
hand all the data needed to show the 
quantity and quality of circulation, 
the adequacy of the editorial service 
and the relationship of the cost of 
space to the publication’s production 
costs.” 


Consider Agency Compensation 


He began his discussion of agency 
remuneration by stating he was con- 
vinced that agencies could not serve 
two employers and that another 
weakness of the present system is 
that some advertisers are paying too 
much and some too little for the 
agency service they receive. 

“In fixing a system of agency re- 
muneration based on primary serv- 
ices, the concept of these services 
should not be too limited,” Mr. Ko- 
bak warned. “The primary function 
of an agency is not copy writing 
alone. The furnishing of selling 
ideas comes first, and it often hap- 
pens that agencies provide selling 
ideas worth more than the cost of 
their complete service.” 

Mr. Kobak said that most copy 
writing today was much better than 
personal salesmanship and that ad- 
vertisers should consider the possi- 
bilities of making their copy more 
effective by following it up with bet- 
ter selling. 

He said he believed the greatest 
single obstacle to advertising prog- 
ress was the fact that too many ad- 
vertising men did not believe in ad- 
vertising, but looked upon it simply 
as a way to earn a living. 

“Convincing evidence of the 
masses’ faith in advertising may be 
found in the classified columns of 
any newspaper. It would do 80 per 
cent of advertising men a lot of good 
to read them regularly, not only to 
bolster their confidence but to learn 
more about copy. Some of the best 
advertisements I have seen have 
been classified advertisements writ- 
ten by people who have only the 
faith in what they are doing to help 
them.” 


McCann-Erickson Team 
Wins at Agency Bridge 

Eight players representing Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., triumphed over 
an octet from Batten, Barton, Durs- 
tine & Osborn, Inc., in a contract 
bridge match the evening of Jan. 9. 
The contest, a duplicate match of 24 
boards, took place at the McCann- 
Erickson offices, and the winner’s 
margin was 3,710 points. 

The Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn lineup comprised Ben C. 
Duffy, Hank Carlton, Thayer Cum- 
mings, Dora Hurley, George Bush- 
field, Egbert White, Ralph Champlin 
and Fred Manchee. 

McCann-Erickson colors were worn 
by L. L. Cleaves, Howard Boitel, 
Jackson Taylor, Barrett Brady, J. H. 
Sinkinson, Morris Musselman, Doug- 
las Vanderbilt and Paul R. Barnes. 


S.N.P.A. to Meet 


in Nashville 


Advertising, circulation and labor 
problems will be the chief topics dis- 
cussed at the mid-winter board meet- 
ing of Southern Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association in Nashville, Tenn., 
Feb. 19-20, Cranston Williams, secre- 
tary, has announced. The place and 
date of the 1933 meeting will also be 
discussed. 

James G. Stahlman, Nashville Ban- 
ner, and president of the association, 
will speak on radio and news at the 
meeting of Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers Association in Harris- 
burg, Jan. 13. 


Abt Moves Offices; 
Adds Three to Staff 


Abt and Associates, New York, 
sales agents for printing and pub- 
lishing firms, have moved to 599 
Eleventh Ave. 

Martin Egan, T. J. McGrath, Jr., 
and Martin H. Winthrop have been 
added to the staff. 


W herein 
Pride and Humility 
Go Hand in Hand 


Is this a just pride? 


For the past two years The Business Week has 
carried more pages of advertising than any other 
general business publication. Its advertising lead- 
ership was never more pronounced than in 1932. 
Yet it is only slightly more than three years old 
and it won its leadership in a field notable for 
strong, worthy publications. Its record has been 
made during the most trying and critical period 
American business ever experienced. 


But The Business Week is grateful, too. A share— 
probably the lion’s share—of the pride of ac- 
complishment is due the advertisers who make 
this record possible. Without their quick per- 
ception of advertising values, without their cour- 
age to make new ventures, without their steadfast 
loyalty to sound principles, there could be no 
Business Week. 


Thus pride and humility go hand in hand—and 
we heartily enjoy the paradox. 
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WHERE CASH YIELDS 


20% 
of the country’s AREA 


... contains 59% of the 
countrys POPULATION 


_,.. makes 67% of the 
countrys RETAIL SALES 
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3 TO temptation! 


Mavse a few hardy perennials of the commercial 
flower garden have weathered the three year frost without losing 
any foliage. Most of us have been bitten by cancellations, coast- 
ing prices, bulging warehouses, and demands at the bank. The 
punishment has renewed our respect for the process of making 
money. The game has ceased to be a push-over. 

Even a market map interests a lot of us today. No apology is 
necessary for illustrating on these pages an area that covers 20% 
of the country, contains 59% of the people, and makes 67% of 
all retail sales. If you’re not interested in the market, it’s too bad 
for both of us. For 97% of our circulation is concentrated there 
and 75% of your sales of branded merchandise are made there. 

The reason for this disproportionate division of the nation’s 
business is simple. Big cities, where money moves faster, where 
the most business is being done, where jobs are more plentiful, 
and cash yields more easily to temptation. City banks are piling 
up surplus savings. When scaffolding and building operations 
shove you off the sidewalk these days, you’re apt to find a sav- 
ings bank, expanding. The humiliation grows when you realize 
that some of that money would have bought your merchandise 


—if invited to. 


Metropolitan puts five million circulation in this big city 
market. Eleven of the country’s first fourteen cities are Metro- 
politan cities. With Metro-Comics, Metro-Color, or Metro- 
Gravure you have the cream market of the world at the lowest 
advertising cost ever before available in the market with comics, 
color and rotogravure. 

You have dominating coverage in the metropolitan zones— 
better than magazine coverage in the rest of the area. Your 
coverage is balanced—no skimping of the big markets while 


running wild in secondary sections. There are no secondaries 


on the list. 


Ll YOU want to keep the advertising appropriation 
thinner around the hips, you need METROPOLITAN. Because 
you get the biggest coverage of the best market at the lowest 
cost. Because you reach more people with more money in a 
concentrated section that buys over two-thirds of all retail mer- 
chandise. Because you get a medium that is not on trial—a 
medium whose individual units have largely carried the burden 
of building business for retail merchants. 


If it pays the dealer who sells your goods, won’t it pay you? 


Metro olitan 


SUNDAY 
CHICAGO 


- NEW YORK - 


NEWSPAPERS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BALTIMORE SUN - BOSTON GLOBE - BUFFALO TIMES -: CHICAGO TRIBUNE :- 


- PITTSBURGH PRESS 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


DETROIT NEWS 
WASHINGTON STAR 


NEW YORK NEWS PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
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INVESTORS CAN 
STILL BE SOLD, 
CAMPAIGN SHOWS 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 12.—A 
sales increase of 26 per cent in 
September, 1932, over the corre- 
sponding month of 1929, and the 
largest volume for any one month 
in the company’s 38-year history In 
October, 1932, have proven to In- 
vestors Syndicate that properly 
planned and co-ordinated sales and 
advertising activity gets results at 
all times—even when the “product” 
is in the investment class. 

Undeterred by the shrinkage  . 
prospects for investments of all 
types, the company began an inten- 
sive campaign on behalf of its thrift 
certificates in September of last 
year, through the Minneapolis office 
of Erwin, Wasey & Co. 

The plan was introduced to the 
2,500 members of Investors Syndi- 
cate’s sales staff through its house 
organ, “The Broadcaster,” which 
outlined the entire scope of the cam- 
paign. Simultaneously, sales meet- 
ings were held in the Syndicate’s 51 
branch offices throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

An unusual feature of the cam- 
paign was the merchandising of the 
national advertising to salesmen. 
Not only were advance proofs of all 
advertisements supplied to the en- 
tire sales force, but each proof was 
accompanied by a thorough analysis 
of the advertisement, so as to give 
each salesman a definite understand- 
ing of the various talking points in- 
volved in the campaign. 


Sales Curve Jumps 


Results were immediate. Although 
the Syndicate’s business for the first 
eight months of 1932 was less than In 


the corresponding period of 1931, 
sales in September jumped to 70 per 
cent over September, 1931, 60 per 
cent over 1930, and 26 per cent over 
1929, the peak year in the history 
of the business. In October, sales 
reached the highest level for any 
month in the company’s history. 

As a result of the extraordinary 
sales in these two months, the de- 
cline over 1931 for the first eight 
months was not only overcome, but 
comparative figures for ten months 
of 1932 showed an actual gain in 
business of 9.2 per cent over the 
same period in the preceding year. 

Thoroughly convinced that intelli- 
gent, well-directed effort can achieve 
results, the company has already laid 
plans for an extensive advertising 
and selling drive during 1933, to fol- 
low the same lines which proved so 
successful last year. 


Karl Knipe to Head 
Columbia Sales Staff 


Karl Knipe, until recently execu- 
tive assistant of the Reuben H. Don- 
nelley Corporation, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of Columbia 
Broadcasting System, New York. 

Previous to joining Donnelley, Mr. 
Knipe was sales promotion manager 
for Collier’s for two years, and with 
the J. Walter Thompson Company 
for four years. 


Grigsby-Grunow Shifts 
Sales Executives 


Ray Erlandson, formerly assistant 
sales manager of the radio division, 
Grigsby-Grunow Company, Chicago, 
has been named sales manager of 
the newly created auto-radio divi- 
sion. A. A. Trostler has been named 
to Mr. Erlandson’s former post. 

M. E. Paradise has been appointed 
chief engineer of the radio division. 


Joins Propper-McCallum 


Helene L. Freeman, formerly with 
the Macy-Bamberger organization, 
has joined Propper-McCalluni 
Hosiery Company, New York, as 
style counsel and merchandise man- 
ager. 


54.1% of the million subscribers to these magazines live in the 93 

U. S. cities of 100,000 population and over. Here is where the money 

is being spent today—in the larger trade centers, and especially by 
the million younger women who buy Fawcett Women’s Group 
Magazines on the newsstands every month .. . for cash! 


Reach this great market for only 


$1.70 per page per thousand 


Lowest rate and greatest value in the million circula- 
tion field. Here’s a market worth investigating . 


write! 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, Inc. «+ 
General Offices: 
529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, New York, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


x 


Ylar appropriation for 1933 advertis- 


Chicago Group 
Elects Seven 
New Directors 


Chicago, Jan. 12.—Basil Church, 
Capper Publications, was re-elected 
chairman of the Advertising Council 
of Chicago Association of Commerce 
at the annual meeting held today. 
G. R. Schaeffer, Marshall Field & Co., 
was named first vice-chairman; Burr 
L. Robbins, General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Company, second vice-chair- 
man, and Maurice H. Needham, Need- 
ham, Louis and Brorby, Inc., treas- 
urer. 

New directors named are: Leslie 
Atlass, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem; Marvin Harms, Premier Malt 
Sales Company; Arthur Grove, Edi- 
son General Electric Appliance Com- 
pany; E. G. Borton, La Salle Exten- 
sion University; A. N. Steele, Stand- 
ard Oil Company; M. J. Blair, J. 
Walter Thompson Company; and 
Lloyd D. Herrold, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Members of the executive board 
who were reelected for two year 
terms are: James T. Aubrey, Aubrey 
& Moore; G. D. Crain, Jr., ADVERTIS- 
ing AGE; C. B. Goes, Jr., Goes Litho- 
graphing Company; R. G. Marshall, 
Marshall Letter Company; Mr. Rob- 
bins; J. M. Rodger, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company; W. H. Simpson, 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
road; and C. C. Younggreen, Reincke- 
Ellis-Younggreen and Finn. 


Camel Has Extra 
$4,000,000 for 
733 Advertising 


New York, Jan. 11—Because R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company appro- 
priated $4,000,000 more for advertis- 
ing than it actually spent last year, 
this huge sum will be available for 
use this year, in addition to the regu- 


ing, the annual report of S. Clay 
Williams, president of the company, 
reveals. 

The company’s 1932 earnings were 
within ten per cent of the 1931 figure, 
the report shows, net earnings in 
1932 being $33,674,800, compared 
with $36,396,817 in 1931. 

Mr. Williams devoted a consider- 
able portion of his report to the 
problem of taxation, which is par- 
ticularly important in the cigarette 
field. 

“There has never been any reduc- 
tion from the war peak rates of Fed- 
eral taxes on tobacco and cigarettes,” 
he said. “To say nothing of substan- 
tial payments on account of property 
taxes, federal income taxes, state 
taxes, and other local taxes, the Fed- 
eral excise tax of $3 per thousand 
on cigarettes represents over 56 per 
cent of our net selling price of Camel 
cigarettes. 

“When translated into terms of re- 
tail prices on the basis of those now 
prevailing, this tax of six cents per 
package of 20 cigarettes is almost 
one-half of that retail price, leaving 
the other half to cover all of our 
costs and profits, and all of the ex- 
penses and profits of the wholesalers 
and of the retailers. Certainly, when- 
ever governmental revenues permit 
it, the matter of relief from such 
high taxes on the products of our 
industry should have consideration 
at the hands of the taxing authori- 
ties.” 


Agency Gets Two 
United Gas Improvement Company 
and Wm. A. M. Fuller & Co., Phila- 
delphia, have placed their accounts 
with the Philadelphia office of Red- 
field-Coupe, Inc. Mrs. John Clark 
Sims, formerly in the local office of 
Bonwit Teller, has joined the 
agency’s staff as account executive. 


Four Give Discounts 


Discounts to national advertisers 
using specific amounts of space 
within one year have been announced 
by Hartford, Conn., Courant; Jack- 
son, Mich., Tribune; Danville, Va., 
Bee Register; and Leader, Colo., 


MEMBERS’ SALES 
OFF 227% IN °32, 
N.R.D.G.A. SAYS 


Department Stores Bearish 
on 1933 Prospects 


New York, Jan. 12.—Sales of dry 
goods, specialty and department 
stores throughout the country de- 
creased approximately 22.6 per cent 
in 1932, as compared with 1931, a 
tabulation of reports of members to 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion reveals. 

Taking into consideration a decline 
of 11.5 per cent in 1931, as compared 
with 1930, and a decrease of 8.6 per 
cent in that year as compared with 
1929, the sales volume of these stores 
in 1932 was 37 per cent below the 
peak year of 1929, the report says. 
While figures on number of trans- 
actions, reported by approximately 60 
per cent of the stores providing in- 
formation, show a much smaller per- 
centage of loss for the year, amount- 
ing to 4.2 per cent of the 1931 figures, 
the Association finds little cause for 
rejoicing on this score. “This is the 
first definite sign that has been evi- 
denced of a country wide decline in 
the tonnage or unit volume distri- 
buted through department stores dur- 
ing any period of the depression,” 
the report says. 

Declines in sales volume, while 
fairly uniform in all sections of the 
country, varied somewhat in differ- 
ent districts. The lowest decline, 
according to the N. R. D. G. A. fig- 
ures, was in the Richmond Federal 
Reserve district, with 1932 volume 
off 17.8 per cent from 1931; the high- 
est was in the Cleveland Federal Re- 
serve district, off 25.7 per cent. 

The Richmond district also showed 
the smallest loss in number of trans- 
actions, 2.8 per cent, while the Chi- 
cago district, with 9.5 per cent, was 
the highest. 

Using 1925 as a 100 per cent base 
for volume, the Association reports 
department stores sales for succeed- 
ing years as, 1926, 102; 1927, 103.9; 
1928, 107.5; 1929, 109.7; 1930, 100.3; 
1931, 88.5; 1932, 67.5. 

These indices do not reflect the 
sales of retail stores of large mail 
order chains, the Association says. 
“With the inclusion of the figures of 
the retail stores division of one large 
mail order chain the sales decline 
in percentage of 1931 dollar volume 
was only 20 per cent,” the report 
says. 


Chains Hold Up Better 


“The retail store sales of the mail 
order chain were affected less than 
were the ordinary department stores, 
reflecting the drift from catalog buy- 
ing by the chain’s customers to the 
department stores operated by the 
system. 

“This is the time when retail stores 
make up their budgets for the ensu- 
ing year,” the report continues. “The 
stores were asked to reveal on what 
sales volume basis they were budget- 
ing Spring 1933. Almost 25 per cent 
reported that they look forward to 
a volume 10 per cent less than Spring 
1932. Twenty per cent were budget- 
ing on the basis of 15 per cent less. 
A small percentage indicated that 
they were expecting sales volume to 
equal that of the first six months of 
1932. 

“The majority of stores, however, 
expected a decline of between 10 and 
15 per cent for the first six months 
of the year from sales during the 
same period of 1932, which were 23 
per cent lower than in 1931. 


Some Departments Gain 


“In terms of dollar volume it is 
estimated that department store sales 
for 1932 were $2,720,000,000; in 1929 
they were $4,320,000,000. The decline 
in dollar volume is the result of the 
decline in retail prices for the most 
part, rather than an indication that 


smaller share of the consumer’s 
patronage.” 

From a tabulation in the report 
giving the departments showing larg. 
est increases and decreases by Fed- 
eral Reserve districts, it appears that 
the two most popular departments, 
relatively, during 1932, were neck- 
wear and toilet goods, followed by 
sportswear. Other departments ap- 
parently favored by 1932 shoppers 
were electrical appliances, art needle 
work and fancy goods, and blouses 
and skirts. 

Nine of the 12 Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts reported the dress goods de- 
partments among those showing the 
greatest decrease, while ten reported 
the women’s dress department, and 
eight the women’s and misses coats. 
Six found the worst slump in their 
hosiery department, four in gloves, 
three in furniture, and three in their 
floor coverings department. Other de- 
partments reported as suffering were 
furs, millinery, draperies, linens and 
domestics, radio, men’s clothing, 
women’s shoes, and jewerly. 


Roberts Leaves 
‘‘News’’; Hartford 
Named Successor 


Chicago, Jan. 13.—Harris W. Rob- 
erts, director of advertising for the 
Chicago Daily News, has resigned, 
effective Jan. 15, to become vice- 
president of Homer McKee, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency. The McKee 
agency handles the advertising ac- 
count of the Chicago Daily News. 
He will be succeeded as advertising 
director by George F. Hartford, for- 
merly local advertising manager, who 
will have complete direction of all 
advertising activities of the publica- 
tion. 

Mr. Roberts, who was formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, with which he was 
associated for 23 years, and later was 
an executive of the Hearst organiza- 
tion under Col. Frank Knox, now 
publisher of the Daily News, is con- 
sidered an authority on newspaper 
promotion, and will devote much of 
his attention in the agency field to 
this work. 

Mr. Roberts joined the Daily News 
staff in September, 1931, and has 
been in charge of advertising for the 
past 16 months. 


“Real America” 
To Be Magazine 


Of Controversy 


Chicago, Jan. 12.—J. M. Lansinger, 
publisher of College Humor and Real 
Detective, announced today plans for 
a new magazine, Real America, which 
will be issued beginning with the 
April issue, out March 1. 

“Real America,” said Mr. Lansin- 
ger, “is described as ‘the outspoken 
magazine,’ and will tell the real 
truth about present conditions on 
America. It will feature controver- 
sial subjects and will deal largely in 
personalities. It will expose corrup- 
tion and graft. It will appeal to 
readers who want to know what is 
happening behind the scenes in poli- 
tics and finance.” 

Edwin Baird, now editor of Real 
Detective, will edit Real America. 
He is a well-known author and for- 
merly was active in the daily news- 
paper field. 

Real America will be represented by 
Harley L. Ward, Inc., Chicago; D. P. 
Riker, New York, and Simpson-Reilly 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Mallen in Coast Agency 

Roy E. Mallen is a new partner in 
the Berkeley, Cal., agency of Monfort- 
McNutt & Jolly, the name of which 
has been changed to Monfort-McNutt- 
Mallen, Advertising Associates. New 
quarters have been taken at 2161 
Shattuck Ave. 


MacLane Joins Agency 


William B. MacLane, who formerly 
operated his own agency, has joined 
Young’s Advertising Agency, San 


Herald-Democrat. 


the department store is enjoying a 
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APPROPRIATION 
OF NEW ENGLAND 
GROUP DOUBLED 


Boston, Jan. 12.—The New Eng- 
land Council will spend $75,000 in 
1933 to advertise the area’s recrea- 
tional facilities, nearly doubling last 
year’s appropriation of $40,000, the 
first of the program. The account is 
divided between Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., and Kenyon 
Advertising, Inc. 

Col. William A. Barron, Crawford, 
N. H., is chairman of the council’s 
committee on recreational develop- 
ment, while Robert Huse, director of 
advertising and publicity, will be in 
active charge. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., will place the magazine adver- 
tising, and the other agency will 
handle newspapers and direct mail. 
The arrangement is due to the 
client’s desire to secure the benefit of 
the experience of both agencies, 
which will render advisory service 
on the entire program and split the 
billing. 

A major objective of the campaign 
will be to follow up delegates to con- 
ventions held in New England to 
induce them to lengthen their stay. 
This year’s activity got under way 
with a cover page in the January 
issue of The Rotarian, publication of 
Rotary International, which will hold 
a convention in Boston in June. 

The campaign is financed by volun- 
tary subscriptions from business or- 
ganizations, transportation compa- 
nies, recreational interests and indi- 
viduals. 


Strengthens Entire Area 


“Money brought into New England 
and spent here is especially impor- 
tant in strengthening New England’s 
business structure,” said the an- 
nouncement of this year’s plans to 
supporters of the campaign. 

“Recreational money is a staunch 
support of the purchasing power of 
farmers and others in our rural 
areas, and this fact is reflected bene- 
ficially upon all business. Especially 
retail and wholesale distributors 
benefit, as statistics show, from the 
trade stimulated by the three million 
recreational travelers who annually 
visit New England. 

“This is significant and helpful to 
banks and manufacturers. The latter 
also benefit through the growing cus- 
tom of selling direct from company 
retail stores to travelers. Another 
important contribution to general 
business stability by the recreation 
industry is in the form of taxes. 

“Recreational property in the six 
New England states pays annually 
some $15,000,000 in local taxes, Coun- 
cil research indicate. This is a relief 
to other forms of property. Finally, 
increased recreational business 
serves in a measure as unemploy- 
ment relief, through providing em- 
ployment.” 

The Council estimates that the 
travel and recreation industry con- 
tributed $500,000,000 annually to New 
England’s income before advertising 
was begun, and plans to increase the 
appropriation hereafter until an 
amount more in keeping with the 
potential business is reached. 


Petacci Joins WSBT 


S. W. Petacci, formerly with Mac- 
Donald-Cook Advertising Agency, has 
been appointed advertising manager 
of WSBT-WFAM, South Bend, Ind., 
Tribune stations. He succeeds F. H. 
Finlayson, who goes to Portland, 
Ore., to accept a similar post with 
KGW. 


R. M. Travis Appoints 


R. M. Travis Corporation, New 
York, has named Churchill-Hall, Inc., 
of that city to direct advertising of 
“Her Book,” an encyclopedia of home 
management. 


lowa Agency Started 
ROW Advertising agency has been 
Started in the Des Moines Bldg., Des 
Moines, Ia., by R. O. Winter. 


General Timber Appoints 

General Timber Service, Inc., St. 
Paul, Minn., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Needham, Louis & 
Brorby, Inc., Chicago, as advertising 
and merchandising counsel for the 
umber division of the Weyerhaeuser 
industries. Further development of 
trade-marked lumber, under the 
4Square trade mark, and affiliated 
products is contemplated. 


Fletcher & Ellis 


Take Hat Account 


The Hat Corporation of America, 
New York, has appointed Fletcher & 


Ellis, Inc., New York. The client 
manufactures Knox, Dunlap and 
Byron hats. 


Newspapers and magazines will be 
used. 


Chain to Sell 


Time for Local 
Radio Stations 


New York, Jan. 12.—An experiment 
conducted since August having 
proved practical, Columbia Broad- 
casting System has organized a sub- 
sidiary, Radio Sales, Inc., to sell 
local programs on the seven stations 
operated by the network. 

Roger E. Vernon, who has been in 
charge of the New York office of the 
selling organization, will continue in 
his duties as president of the new 
subsidiary. Robert B. Stephenson, 
manager of the Chicago office, has 


been made vice-president, and will 
continue in his present post. 

Columbia’s interest in promoting 
the sale of local programs after years 
of concentration on chain broadcast- 
ing is said to be due to the fact that 
spot broadcasting is becoming in- 
creasingly popular among national 
advertisers using radio. 

For the present, Radio Sales, Inc.. 
is only interested in the Columbia 
stations, but the future may bring 
some of the affiliated stations under 
its selling management. 


Ozite Heavier Now 
Clinton Carpet Company, Chicago, 
has announced that effective imme- 
diately, Ozite carpet cushions will be 
28 per cent heavier and _ softer. 
Prices remain unchanged. 


Hilscher Joins J. W. T. 


Herbert H. Hilscher, for more than 
six years advertising manager for 
Dollar Steamship Lines and Ameri- 
can Mail Line, has joined the San 
Francisco office of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company. Mr. Hilscher has a 
reputation as an explorer, as well as 
an advertising man. 


Issue Date Changed 


Date of issue of the business year 
review number of Bradstreet’s 
Weekly, New York, has been changed 
from Jan. 14 to Jan. 28. 


Nacto Names Powers 
Nacto Cleaner Corporation, New 
York, Nacto Fabric Cleaner, has 
placed its advertising with John O. 
Powers Company, New York. 


INCE the dawn of history men have 

never ceased to marvel at the moods of 
women. It is astonishing how many different 
people are rolled into one to make the aver- 
age wife. 

‘Why is Mrs. Smith unmoved by Mrs. 
Jones’s florid description of her new vacuum 
cleaner? Because Mrs. Jones was so careless 
as to time her remarks when Mrs. Smith, in 
an aesthetic mood, was pondering the ad- 
visability of trying a new kind of beauty 
treatment. Practical things like vacuum 
cleaners were not interesting to her at that 
moment. Just as, at another time, the sub- 
ject of beauty treatments will seem unim- 
portant to her if she happens to be mentally 
mixing muffins. 

For every woman leads a triple life. As far 
as her moods are concerned, she is at least 
three women rolled into one. And these 
moods fall under three main classifications: 


First, recreation and romance. 

Second, her family life, her children. 

Third, her person—her clothes, her skin, her 
Jigure. 


The overcrowded modern life of woman 
and her instinct for order have compelled 


her to keep these things each in a separate 


mental compartment. That is why McCall’s, 
in a brilliant new make-up, now arranges its 
contents according to these three main inter- 
ests of a woman’s life. 


It is practically three magazines in one. To 
meet woman’s need for recreation and ro- 
mance, McCall’s has given her first a magazine 
of Fiction and News. Then comes a second 
four-color cover to mark the beginning of a 
magazine which meets her domestic moods 
and intensifies them—“McCall’s Homemak- 
ing.” Then, to satisfy her interest in her 
personal appearance, behind its own four- 
color cover comes McCall’s Style and Beauty. 
All three, bound together as a unit, make up 
the new McCall’s. 


And what about Advertising? The new 
McCall’s now offers to all advertisers the 
opportunity of a similarly appropriate ar- 
rangement to the mutual advantage of its 
readers and its sponsors. As in the modern 
department store, like things are grouped 
with like. In the new McCall’s there 
need be no fear that advertisers will say 
the right thing to the right woman at the 
wrong time. 


Radical? Only in the sense that it has 
never been done before. But you may be 


sure that we did not remake McCall’s this 
way before we knew from experience that 
only such a magazine of triple aspect could 
bring the greatest help to the triple lives that 
modern women lead. And after the first new 
issue went on sale, an unprecedented increase 
in letters from the women on McCall Street 
told us how right we were. McCall’s Maga- 
zine, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


The Mw 
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‘BUY CAR NOW’ 
WESTERN CLOCK 
PROGRAM URGES 


Chicago, Jan. 12.—Resuming its 
NBC radio program after a brief re- 
cess, Western Clock Company, La 
Salle, Ill., will help business in gen- 
eral, and the automotive industry in 
particular, by having its radio char- 
acters buy a car. 

The Jan. 15 radio program will 
introduce the “buy now” car appeal 
without weakening the advertising 
of Big Ben Clocks. “Big Ben Dream 
Dramas” will continue to relate ad- 
ventures in dreamland. 

In this instance, the characters fall 
asleep after a heated debate as to 
the wisdom of investing in a car. In 
the later continuity they find them- 
selves, instead of being scorned as 
they feared, neighborhood and office 
heroes because of their temerity. 

The employer of the main charac- 
ter unburdens himself in these 
words: 

“Fred Wellman’s purchase of the 
new automobile he needed means 
work for others. That one car means 
work for men in dozens of industries. 
Think what it would mean if all of 
us started in today to buy all the 
things we really need, really want 
and can really afford.” 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., which handles Westclox adver- 
tising, is negotiating a lease in the 
LaSalle-Wacker Building and if suc- 
cessful, will leave its Michigan Ave- 
nue quarters. 


Form B. B. B. 


Norwalk, Conn., Chamber of Com- 
merce has formed a Better Business 
Bureau to maintain higher standards 
of advertising. 


Pick Meeting Dates 
Inland Daily Press Association has 
selected Feb. 21-22 for its annual 

meeting to be held in Chicago. 


Chicago Turns 
To Ping-Pong; 
Natkin Champ 


Chicago, Jan. 12.—With two ping- 
pong tournaments already held by 
Chicago advertising men, a third will 
be staged Feb. 16-17 to settle finally 
the question of supremacy. A num- 
ber of trophies will be hung up. 

S. J. Natkin, of the advertising de- 
partment of Mandel Brothers’ de- 
partment store, is the present ping- 
pong champion, as the result of last 
week’s tourney. C. Kirby, artist, won 
the consolation tournament by defeat- 
ing R. Pietsch, of Gale & Pietsch. 

The ping-pong competition has 
reached fever heat among advertising 
men and 100 entries are promised in 
the final test of the winter. A small 
entry fee will be charged. 


Nye Is Vice-President 


Frank W. Nye has been named 
vice-president of The Family Circle 
Magazine, New York. Ida Bailey 
Allen has been appointed home mak- 
ing editor of the publication. 


Agency for Claridge 
Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, has 
placed its advertising with Needham 
& Grohmann, Inc., New York, which 
will use newspapers, magazines and 
direct mail. 


Richey Serves Chamber 


Paul Q. Richey, president, Russel 
M. Seeds Company, has been re-ap- 
pointed chairman of the marketing 
division of Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Reed Has New Post 


Paul L. Reed, formerly editor of 
Warm Air Heating, has joined Heat- 
ing Journals, Inc., New York, as 
associate editor of Air Conditioning 
With Fluid Fuels, a new publication. 


Joins “Retail Ledger” 


John Guernsey, in charge of the 
retail census of the Department of 
Commerce, has joined Retail Ledger, 
Philadelphia, as editorial and re- 


search director. 
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360 North Michigan 
Hugh J. Blakeley 


S 
\ a 
MEET Mr. SKAGG 

who has Lost His Collar-Button 


On June 8, 7:13 A. M., Mr. 
collar-button. “Drat it,” he shouted, “I’ve had it since I 
was married. Now I suppose I will have to wear one of 
Which he did, and learned— 
to his amazement—that the 1933 model was just worlds 


Somehow that discovery about collar-buttons opened Mr. 
Skagg’s eyes to a lot of new ways to improve business. 
. . Extension Magazine, for instance. Formerly it was 
just another religious publication; but now, well—he 
The more he looked, the more ex- 
cited he got. Here was the open door to the hardest-to- 
reach market in the country—with a yearly turnover of 
114% billion dollars. A market uniquely responsive to 
the influence of its national Catholic Monthly (99.9%, 
of readers give preference to products advertised in Ex- 
tension Magazine). A market and an advertising medium 
inseparably bound together in religious thought and 


Perhaps there are some out-of-date collar buttons on your 
schedule. Why not learn what several dozen Mr. Skaggs 
are doing with Extension Magazine and its unique di- 
rect-to-buyer Merchandising Service. Find out why our 
lineage has increased 96% 


The National Catholic Monthly 


Extension 
Magazine 


\ 


Skagg lost his favorite bone 


during this 


= 


Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Director of Advertising 


SHELL CAMPAIGN 
READY IN 6 DAYS 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 10.—What is 
claimed to be a new record for speed 
in inaugurating a state-wide cam- 
paign was achieved last week when 
Shell Petroleum Corporation exe- 
cuted and completed an Ohio cam- 
paign using service station and truck 
banners, station posters, newspapers, 
outdoor posters, broadside instruc- 
tion books for dealers and pamphlets 
to be handed out at service stations, 
in less than six days’ time, including 
a two-day holiday. 

The campaign, decided upon at the 
very end of the year, and scheduled 
to begin Jan. 7, called for heroic 
work on the part of Shell advertising 
organization and its agencies. 

In the few days between the first 
of the year and the end of last week, 
all newspaper advertising copy was 
set, mats were made and shipped to 
Ohio newspapers, and the instruction 
books and pamphlets for dealers were 
printed and distributed throughout 
the state in time to tie up perfectly 
with the campaign’s opening smash. 

Rough sketches for the banners 
and posters used were made by A. M. 
Buehler, Chicago commercial artist, 
who flew with them to St. Louis, 
where he established a temporary 
studio Saturday evening, Dec. 31. 
With selection of the sketches made 
immediately, he flew back to Chicago, 
finished the sketches by Sunday 
noon, and rushed them to the lithog- 
rapher for photographing and plate 
work. 

This was completed Monday night 
and printing started Tuesday morn- 
ing, the finished material arriving in 
Cleveland Thursday evening and 
being posted throughout the state 
the next day. 

Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing 
Company, Chicago, made the posters, 
and National Printing & Engraving 
Company, St. Louis, the cloth ban- 
ners for service stations. 

J. P. Martin, head of Shell’s me- 
chanical production department, 
supervised the entire job. Outdoor 
Advertising Agency, Chicago, looked 
out for all details pertaining to the 
posters and banners. 

The outdoor poster urged motor- 
ists to “Take your choice. Shell 
Gasoline, with or without lubricating 
oil, at no extra cost.” All oil com- 
panies are featuring gasoline with 
which lubricating oil is mixed in the 
Ohio territory. 


Distributors May be 


Licensed in Indiana 


Under the terms of a bill just in- 
troduced in the Indiana legislature, 
distributors of advertising matter 
and circulars, for hire, will be re- 
quired to obtain a state license, pay 
a yearly fee of $10, and post a $1,000 


bond. 

The bill defines a distributor as 
“any person, firm or corporation who 
sells or distributes for hire litera- 
ture, books, advertising matter or cir- 
culars, or who opens an office or 
place of business or announces to the 
public in any way a readiness to dis- 
tribute for hire, or sell, any such lit- 
erature, books, advertising matter or 
circulars.” 


Stypes President 


of Coast Specials 


Arthur W. Stypes, vice-president, 
M. C. Mogensen & Co., was elected 
president of the Newspaper Represen- 
tatives’ Association of San Francisco 
at the annual meeting. . 

Everett Holman, Newspaper Color 
Ltd., was elected vice-president and 
Thomas L. Emory re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Starts Fashion Paper 


The Fashion Ticker, weekly for 
merchandising managers, store buy- 
ers, owners and managers, has been 
started in Boston with J. Alden Hart 
as publisher and Mrs. Pauline G. 
Warren as editor. 


Buys “Aircraft Age” 
Alton H. Walker has purchased 
Aircraft Age, Kansas City. He is a 
licensed pilot and vice-president of 
Walker Publications. 


Vigorous Selling 
And Advertising 


Urged by A.F.A. 


New York, Jan. 11.—Aggressive ad- 
vertising and selling, teamed in a 
forward-looking effort to produce 
orders, constitute one of the greatest 
economic forces of the day, the board 
of directors of Advertising Federa- 
tion of America, meeting here today, 
asserted in a resolution. 

“Advertising is ready to do a job 
of selling if business and industry 
will but show the courage to utilize 
them aggressively at this time,” the 
resolution said. “In spite of unem- 
ployment and discouraging part-time 
work, many Americans are better 
off financially today than they ever 
were before. 

“They have denied themselves 
many things, even the barest neces- 
sities of life. In this process many 
of them have saved money, have paid 
their debts and have actually 
strengthened their financial position. 
Many of them are now wearied of 
doing without things which they 
really can afford. The habit of sav- 
ing, of doing without, is deep-rooted, 
however, and these willing buyers 
must be ‘sold.’ There is where intelli- 
gent advertising and vigorous selling 
can do a needed job and turn the tide 
upward.” 


Restriction on 
Legalized Beer 
Copy Unlikely 


(Continued from Page 1) 


States by other means of trans- 
portation.” 

While Federal authorities obviously 
do not wish to be quoted, in advance 
of any change in the present legal 
situation, they are in accord with 
the reasoning in the National Pub- 
lishers’ Association bulletin, accord- 
ing to reports which have been gath- 
ered by ADVERTISING AGE. 

In other words, the common sense 
viewpoint, that products declared not 
intoxicating by act of Congress 
would not be subject to regulations 
affecting intoxicants, is regarded as 
covering fully all of the possibilities 
affecting advertising of beer under 
amendment of the Volstead act. 


“News-Week” to Make 
Bow Next Month 


News-Week, a national weekly news 
magazine, will appear Feb. 17. T. J. 
C. Martyn, at one time foreign editor 
of Time and more recently with New 
York Times is president and pub- 
lisher. Edward L. Rea, formerly of 
Parents’ Magazine, is first vice-presi- 
dent and advertising director. J. L. 
Watkins, formerly with N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Young and Rubicam, and J. 
Walter Thompson Company, is gen- 
eral promotion manager. S. T. Wil- 
liamson, with the New York Times 
for 16 years, is editor. 

News-Week, Inc., has taken offices 
in Rockefeller Center. The first press 
run will be 70,000 copies. 


Springfield Club 
to Hold Forum Series 


Advertising Club of Springfield, 
Mass., has announced a series of four 
evening forums, starting Jan. 17, for 
the benefit of local retailers, whole- 
salers and manufacturers. Each 
meeting will discuss a different phase 
of advertising. 

Meetings will be conducted by 
Frederick A. Williams, Linweave 
Association; Lawrence O’Connell, 
Charles H. De Forest Merchandising 
Service; Ruth Sisson, Meekins, Pack- 
ard & Wheat; and R. G. Seaman, 
Springfield Newspapers. 


Names Koch 
Koch’s List of Railroad Magazines 
will represent Frisco Employes Maga- 
zine, St. Louis, effective with the 
February issue. 


Has New Name 


The name of Park and Cemetery, 
monthly business paper, has been 


changed to Modern Cemetery. 


DISCUSS WORLD'S 
FAIR EXHIBIT AT 
AALALA. MEETING 


New York, Jan. 12.—With the 
opening of A Century of Progress in 
Chicago little more than four months 
distant, the executive board of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies gave deep consideration to 
the question of an advertising ex. 
hibit at the exposition at its meet. 
ing here this week. 

With the Advertising Federation 
of America and others committed to 
an exhibit which will visualize for 
the consumer, not merely how he or 
she is induced to buy, but how ad- 
vertising has given America the 
highest living standards in the world, 
the only question remaining is the 
form the exhibit will take. 

While no definite decision was 
reached, sentiment at the board meet- 
ing leaned somewhat toward the 
creation of a motion picture film to 
tell the story of advertising. While 
the cost of such a film would be con- 
siderable, consensus emphasizes that 
unless the role of advertising in the 
country’s development is graphically 
told, the exhibit might better be 
abandoned. 

The proposed film would dig back 
into history to the era when the open 
cracker barrel was standard equip- 
ment in every general store, serving 
as a playground for members of the 
insect world and a catch-basin for 
any dust or germs which might be 
seeking a resting place. 

To Show Packaging Changes 

How advertising, boasting of new 
and improved methods of bringing 
the nation’s best products to the con- 
sumer, forced advertisers and then 
others who looked with contempt on 
the power of the printed word, to 
discard obsolete containers in favor 
of attractive individual packages, 
would be related. Given this synop- 
sis, any good copywriter can weave 
a story which will send exposition 
visitors home marveling at the ad- 
vance in standards. 

The film might go further, al- 
though some advertising men insist 
that there is danger in making con- 
sumers conscious of the mechanics of 
advertising. It might show the 
housewife reading of a new vacuum 
cleaner in her favorite newspaper 
and magazine, then hearing the same 
story via radio, and finally seeing it 
calling to her from the poster panels. 

Then she might see a dealer iden- 
tified as the outlet for this new de- 
vice, and, stopping in, hear the retail 
salesmen relate the same story told 
by the advertising, the final outcome 
being a sale for the manufacturer, a 
happier and more livable home for 
the buyer. 

Regardless of the ultimate form in 
which the story of advertising is told 
to the public, it seems certain that 
the exhibit will be ready June 1, 
when the exposition opens, and that 
it will make new converts to the 
cause of advertising. 


Lucky Strike Pays 
Tribute to Others 


A new feature of the Lucky Strike 
broadcast is the special tribute to 
other businesses and business lead- 
ers, because of their performance of 
“as good a job in their respective 
fields as Lucky Strike is doing in its 
own field.” 

Tributes to Newcomb Carlton and 
Western Union, and Harvey Fire- 
stone and Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company. 


Bender-Shaw New Agency 


Bender-Shaw, Advertising, is a neW 
agency at 31 East 27th St. New 
York. Monroe Shaw was assistant to 
the advertising manager, National 
Biscuit Co., while Edwin I. Bender 
served Macfadden Publications and 
others. 


Form Texas Agency 


Associated Advertisers, Inc., has 


been formed at San Antonio, Tex. 
by Dr. L. R. Jones, J. V. Brogan and 
R. G. Coulter. 
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Fire Damages Daily 

Despite the fact that a falling wall, 
caused by a fire next door, crashed 
through the roof of Crawfordsville, 
Ind., Journal and Review offices, the 
publication managed to get out an 
afternoon edition by moving editorial 
and advertising offices across the 
street. 


Sharrock Has Agency 


E. M. Sharrock, formerly an ac- 
count executive with Brinckerhoff, 
Inc., Chicago, has organized Black- 
hawk Advertising Agency at 1512 W. 
State St., Rockford, Ill. He will spe- 
cialize in accounts of direct selling 
companies. 
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THE drug business 
defies depression." 
There are many rea- 
sons—but effective 
use of the dealer's 
window is by no 
means the least! 


EINSON-FREEMAN CO. !8&: 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


Specrhizing 
oe WINLOW 0 / 


store display 
adverpising 


NEW YORK. . Starr & Borden Aoes., Long Island City 
CHICAGO, ILL. ........... 200 Wrigley Building 


BOSTON, MASS....... .302 Park Square Building 


There is a paper by 
INTERNATIONAL 


for every 


advertising need 


@MILL BRAND PAPERS — Adirondack 
Bond and Ledger . Saratoga Book 
Adirondack Cover + Lexington Offset 
+ Beeswing Manifold + Ticonderoga Text - 
Ticonderoga Special Magazine + Ticon- 
deroga Eggshell. 
@PAPERS FOR ROTOGRAVURE WEB 
PRESSES—Clearoto + Exceloroto + Su- 
peroto + Roto Catalogue + Intaglio Print 
= "R" Roto: 
@PAPERS FOR SHEET FED GRAVURE 
PURPOSES — No. | Gravure Plate - 
No. | Gravure Eggshell - Clearoto Eng- 
lish Finish + Clearoto Antique Laid - 
Exceloroto English Finish + Exceloroto 
Eggshell. 

Samples and prices gladly supplied. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 


THE DES MOINES 
REGISTER and TRIBUNE 


230,221 Daily 208,243 Sunday 
A. B.C. 
@ In Iowa there are sixty-three 


wholesale houses strategically 
located and 7,114 retail food 


° stores near the homes of 


635,704 families. Yes, lowans 
are still eating and this state 
wide appetite can be reached 
through the state wide circu- 
lation of The Register and 
Tribune. Use this newspaper 
to set Iowa's tables with your 
food products. 


How to Select and Register a 


TRADEMARK 


also HOW TO OBTAIN a 


PATENT ~ 


ts Explained in my 
FREE BOOK 
Write to.. 


Clarence A.O'Brien 


Registered Patent Attorney 
53A ADAMS BLDG. WASHINGTON,D.C. 
eon 


coPY- 
RIGHT 


STUDY PLANS T0 
AID UNEMPLOYED 
IN ADVERTISING 


New York, Jan. 12.—Aroused by an 
editorial in ADVERTISING AGE and the 
picture of the plight of unemployed 
advertising men and women painted 
by Hugh J. Blakely, director of ad- 
vertising, Extension Magazine, in a 
letter to this newspaper, leaders of 
organized advertising have indicated 
they will apply themselves with re- 
newed energy to a study of what can 
be done to assist advertising’s own 
during the remaining days of the 
depression, their comment revealing 
interest in a unified program on the 
part of all advertising interests. 

Mr. Blakely advocates the creation 
of a fund to be used in giving finan- 
cial assistance to unemployed in the 
publishing and advertising fields, 
while ADVERTISING AGeE’s editorial 
called attention to the possibilities 
of developing made-work for adver- 
tising men and women. 


Club Presidents Queried 


Edgar Kobak, vice-president of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
and president of the Advertising 
Federation of America, has queried 
the presidents of affiliated clubs on 
how they are handling the situa- 
tion, with the idea of starting an 
exchange of ideas among the groups, 
and the Federation’s Council on De- 
partmental Activities is similarly en- 
gaged. He does not believe it neces- 
sary or advisable to adopt Mr. 
Blakely’s suggestion at this time. 

Eliot L. Wight, United States En- 
velope Company, Springfield, Mass., 
president of the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association, thinks it would 
be impractical to adopt Mr. Blakely’s 
suggestion, but is enthusiastic over 
the suggestion that local relief and 
employment bureaus be set up by 
affiliated advertising interests. 

John Benson, president, American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, 
doubts the possibility of collecting a 


:| sizeable fund in the field, and favors 


handling unemployment through 
local clubs. 


Agree in Principle 


Pliny A. Porter, American Journal 
of Surgery, promises the support of 
the Association of Advertising Men, 
of which he is president, for the fund 
and the employment project. 

Wm. H. Ferris, Country Home, 
commends the spirit of Mr. Blakely’s 
proposal, but not its form. The suc- 
cess of any plan, he said, depends 
more upon cooperation of the unem- 
ployed themselves than any other 
factor. 

Dorothy Crowne, of Futura Publi- 
cations, Inc., president of the Adver- 
tising Women’s Club of New York, 
assured cooperation would be forth- 
coming from her group for both 
funds and jobs. Saying the latter 
was much the more important, she 
furnished an interesting report of 
what the club had already accom- 
plished toward this end. 

“The Federation recognizes the 
fact that there are many capable ad- 
vertising men and women who are 
urgently in need of employment, and, 
in many instances, there are those 
who are in need of direct financial 
help,’ Mr. Kobak told ADVERTISING 
AGE. 

“The majority of the local adver- 
tising clubs long ago appointed spe- 
cial committees to deal with the 
problems within their own member- 
ship, and we are convinced many are 
meeting the situation as best they 
can under great handicaps. 

“We are sending a query from our 
headquarters office to the presidents 
of affiliated clubs asking for a report 
on just how they are handling this 
situation in their communities, 
toward the end of starting an ex- 
change of ideas among the clubs in 
all parts of the country with the 
hope of making this work more effec- 
tive. We are informed that many of 
the national groups comprising our 
Council on Departmental Activities 
are similarly engaged in this under- 


taking with well organized commit- 
tees in charge. 

“The National Citizen’s Commit- 
tee of Welfare and Relief Mobiliza- 
tion for 1932, of which Newton D. 
Baker is chairman, has raised con- 
siderable sums of money through its 
local committees in the principal 
cities of the country. Here in New 
York, for example, Grover A. Whalen, 
president of the Advertising Club of 
New York, was in charge of a sub- 
committee which covered the adver- 
tising and publishing field, and our 
group contributed liberally.” 

“This is a very worthy project,” 
Mr. Benson said, “but I doubt the 
feasibility of getting together any 
considerable fund in times like these, 
when every one is subject to end- 
less demands for the unemployed 
and also unfortunate relatives and 
friends. Of course, if money could 
be collected it would be a good thing, 
but I question the feasibility of it. 

“I think the idea of having local 
advertising clubs act as employment 
exchanges is a very good one. I 
understand that this is now being 
done more or less, but perhaps it 
could be expanded and made more 
active, so that employers would 
think of the advertising clubs as 
good places to get suitable help.” 


Don’t Want Relief 


“The Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation has a big file of applica- 
tions for employment and has been 
able to do very little,” said Mr. 
Wight. “The establishment of a re- 
lief drive might develop some funds 
but there would be few applicants 
for this form of relief from the ranks 
of advertising people. 

“The editorial suggestion of a 
plan of local relief and a local clear- 
ing house for temporary and special 
work strikes me favorably, and I am 
sure our association would be glad 
to co-operate in the application of 
some such plan to our own district 
groups as far as possible.” 

“We have contributed to many 
charities and have given of our 
time in the promotion of worthy 
civic and national projects; let us 
now devote our energies to finding 
jobs for our own,” said Mr. Porter. 

“In a recent analysis of a definite 
plan for aiding members of our or- 
ganization, we decided that nothing 
would take the place of personal con- 
tacts and blanket coverage. We can 
take care of the personal contact end 
of the program and ADVERTISING 
AGE, newspapers and magazines can, 
if they will, take care of a wide cov- 
erage. 

“The creation of jobs is, in my 
opinion, the solution of the problem 
to a large extent. We should make 
a strong effort to sell those organi- 
zations who are able to buy new 
developments in merchandising which 
they are not now using, such as re- 
search, surveys, interviewing, etc.” 

“The Advertising Women’s Club of 
New York has always maintained an 
employment department,” Miss 
Crowne said. “It wasn’t until last 
year that its resources were taxed 
to the utmost and we scanned our 
horizon to see what we could do— 
not only for our own members but 
for those who were not members. 

“We asked the Bureau for Relief 
of Unemployment to forward us the 
names of those women who were 
listed in their Class A—that is, the 
most destitute—who had had experi- 
ence in the advertising field. We 
used our own unemployed members 
to follow up on our direct mail cam- 
paign with agencies and advertisers 
for jobs. 

“This year we have been swamped 
with applicants. We have registered 
everyone who applied. We give our 
own members preference, but we 
often go outside for an applicant 
with special qualifications. 

“Mr.. Blakely’s idea of a relief 
fund is a good one—we already have 
it in effect in our organization. No 
questions are asked, no records are 
kept and only two officials know 
when a member is assisted. 

“But the important thing just 
now,” concluded Miss Crowne, “is 
jobs, not funds, and every advertiser 
and every agency will not only find 
it to their advantage but will be 
doing much for their profession if 
they will add just one person to their 
payroll.” 


Classified 
Advertising 


The rate for this department is 40 
cents a line (not agate line); mini- 
mum, $2. 


WANTED, SERVICE 


CHICAGO FREE LANCE OR 
ONE MAN AGENCY 
to use office space and pay rent with 
copy and layout service. Please de- 
scribe experience. Box 196, ADvVER- 
TISING AGE, Chicago. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


NEW ORLEANS college man, 25. 
Four years agency, newspaper and 
radio background. Copy department 
leading agency. Radio continuity 
writer and announcer. Newspaper 
editorial experience. Recommenda- 
tions from all employers. Name your 
own salary. Box 194, ADVERTISING 
AGE, Chicago. 


A CREATIVE LAYOUT MAN and 
designer of exceptional ability with 
a background of fifteen years of ex- 
perience in magazine, direct-by-mail 
and display fields. Seeks connection. 
Frank H. McElhaney, 805 Maple Lane, 
Silver Spring, Md. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER or 
sales promotion manager — college 
graduate. Three years Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, 
N. Y. Seven years Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn sales promotion 
and assistant account representative. 
Age 33. Box 192, ADVERTISING AGE, 
Chicago. 


A GOOD GAMBLE FOR TRADE 
PAPER PUBLISHER WHO 
NEEDS BUSINESS 


If good circulation will sell 
straight commission Chicago or Cen- 
tral West. Daily reports. You pay 
only when you get advertising. Box 
198, ADVERTISING AGE, Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, seven years background in 
merchandising, newspaper and maga- 
zine space selling, San Francisco and 
New York, looking for connection 
where opportunity is more impor- 
tant than salary. 28, college educa- 
tion, single, Christian. Has good 
contacts with Eastern advertisers 
and agencies. Will go to work for 
half former salary. Best references. 
Box 195, ADVERTISING AGE, Chicago. 


YOUNG WOMAN stenographer re- 
ceptionist — nine years’ experience 
4-A agency. Thorough knowledge of 
general agency procedure. Highest 
references. Competent with cheer- 
ful personality. Lillian Dombrow, 
119 Vermilyea Ave. New York. 
Telephone Lorraine 7-7135. 


STENOGRAPHER-SECRETARY— 
College graduate; 8 years’ advertis- 
ing and printing experience; rapid; 
dictaphone and general office work; 
seeks employment. Jean Linnone, 
843 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Superior 9536. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY MAN, 
Christian, single, nine years’ experi- 
ence with leading New York agencies 
in production, space and mechanical 
preparation, billing, forwarding, 
checking. Salary secondary. Box 
199, ADVERTISING AGE, New York. 


AN UNUSUAL COPYWRITER— 
two agency heads say he writes 
strong “reason-why” selling copy— 


yet he has written a successful dra- 
matic radio program. Experience: 
20 major lines. Thirty years old. 
Box 200, ADVERTISING AGE, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED by young 
man, 24, experienced in contact work, 
marketing and publicity. Small 
agency, school promotion and public 
utility experience. Willing to start 
at reasonable salary if real future 
exists. Box 197, ADVERTISING AGE, 
New York. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER for pub- 
lisher or advertising agency avail- 
able. Thoroughly experienced, excel- 


lent references. Age 31. Salary sec- 
ondary. Box 201, ADVERTISING AGE, 
New York. 


RESULT GETTER—1933 minded 
sales promotion and advertising man 
—seven years high class experience 
with leading food and appliance 
manufacturers—originality tempered 
by actual selling experience. 29, mar- 
ried, University education. Box 202, 
ADVERTISING AGE, Chicago. 


SECRETARY: Stenographer, 
Typist, Full Charge Bookkeeper, 
Correspondent — All Office Routine 
Work. Some Dictaphone. Agency and 
Publication Experience. College edu- 
cation. 35 years of age, Christian, 
female. Box 203, ADVERTISING AGE, 
New York. 


~The largest 


phaoto-engrav- 
ing organization 
in chicago...... 

makers of 
fine printing 
plates in black 
or colors...... 


NGRAVING COMPAN 


817 W.WASHINGTON BLVD 
PHONE MONROE 7OBO 


A Complete | 
Production Service 


TYPOGRAPHY 
ELECTROTYPES 
MATRICES 
STEREOTYPES 
PRINTING 


Western 
Newspaper Union 


NEW YORK ;: 310 East 45th St. 
CHICAGO + 210 So. Despiaine St. 


and 34 other cities 
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FOR 1933 


Market, Chicago." 


BIG 


indirect advertising efforts to do the whole 
job in the Chicago Market. Put your sales literature or 
samples of your product directly into ho 

We have back of this organization the distributing experience and knowl- 
edge of this important market which are your best guarantees of getting en- 
thusiastic dealer cooperation and real sales results. Write for our book "The 


ADVERTISING CARRIERS 
20 EAST 8' ST. CHICAGO 


mes throughout the Chicago area. 
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HEN you 
pay a nice sum of 
money for space in a 
publication, when the 
drawings and plates 
are costly, you want 
your message to do a 
lot of work for you. 
Pittsford sets your mes- 
sage so that the reader 
is invited to read it 
from start to finish. It 
costs a few more dol- 
lars, of course, but it’s 


worth it. 


BenC Pittsford Co. 


ADVERTISING 
TYPOGRAPHERS 


605 South Clark St. « « Chicago 


Wabash 4 0-5-8-5 


AUTO SHOW COPY 
IS NOTABLE FOR 
VARIED THEMES 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Prices of eights begin at $585 for 
a Pontiac and end with $2,995 for a 
Stutz. The lowest priced twelve is 
the Auburn, $1,145, and the highest, 
the custom-built Pierce-Arrow, 
$10,000. 

Improvements emphasized in adver- 
tising and displays were stream-lined 
bodies, power brakes, ventilating de- 
vices and automatic clutches. The 
Pierce-Arrow has added a tonneau 
speedometer for back seat drivers. 

Apparently, automobile advertisers 
have taken to heart criticism fre- 
quently heard recently that automo- 
bile advertising is all alike. Show 
copy was remarkable for innovations 
and varied themes. 

Willys-Overland, Inec., which re 
leased announcement copy after a 
long teaser campaign promising 
lower prices, headlined, “New from 
bumper to bumper,” posed the car 
with John N. Willys, and talked 
about the streamlined body and 
economy. The model has been named, 
“The New Era Car.” 

Continental copy featured “Winged 
Power,” low prices and the economy 
of its direct selling plan. 

Hupmobile and Buick coincided in 
the copy idea to present their prod- 
ucts as good investments. The Hup- 
mobile advertisement followed the 
format of a bond or stock certificate, 
and was headlined with the slogan, 
“A new car for the careful investor.” 

The Buick advertisement pictured 
a solid citizen referring to a diction- 
ary, the copy saying, “The new Buick 
for 1933 fits Webster’s definition of 
an investment. ‘Investment: The 
laying out of money in the purchase 
of some species of property, esp. a 
source of income or profit.” The 
italics are Buick’s. 

Another unusual advertisement by 


The only advertising 
paper reporting all 
of the recent impor- 
tant changes 


ADVERTISING AGE, 
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this manufacturer had as its subject, 
“Three American Institutions,” which 
it said were the home, the family and 
the Buick. 

The announcement advertisement 
of the Dodge was dominated by a 
dramatic photograph picturing the 
climax of a conference between 
Walter P. Chrysler and the company’s 
engineering staff. 

“Babe” Didrikson grinned from 
another Dodge advertisement, happy 
over another opportunity to tell her 
side of the squabble with the A.A.U. 
She added that the Dodge company 
had been like a big brother all 
through the controversy. A footnote 
announced that Miss Didrikson had 
been engaged to do some special road 
work for Dodge. 

An editorial style advertisement by 
Packard said in opening, “Two 
families will ride in each new motor 
car that is bought during the year 
1933. One will be the family of the 
man who buys the car and the other, 
the family of the man who built the 
ear—the family invisible.” 


Show Improvements 


A Hudson advertisement carried 
the headline, “An industry that never 
quits,” which was followed by a chart 
showing the improvements the line 
pioneered in from 1920 to 1933. 

Pontiac devoted a full page to an 
advertisement of its engine. The 
focal point was a huge illustration of 
the power plant. 

Several DeSoto advertisements in- 
corporated an unique bit of human 
interest with more or less space de- 
voted to the DeSoto cop whose job it 
was to guard the doors of the engi- 
neering laboratory while the new car 
was being designed. 

In addition to regular copy, Auburn 
used smaller space to describe its fea- 
tured improvement, the X-plus-A 
frame. 

Plymouth used a device new to ad- 
vertising, the “Certified Interview,” 
but neglected to state by whom the 
certification was made. With pic- 
torial strip of four panels and text, 
the advertisement described the pre- 
dicament of the man with a large 
family and a small pocketbook, who 
solved his car problem with a 
Plymouth. 

“Vitalized Power” leaped from the 
Graham advertisements, the phrase, 
“balanced in rubber,” being coupled 
with it. 

A startling newspicture showing 
the new model on the street at night 
surrounded by a mob of curious men 
was used by Studebaker. 


Reports Conversations 


Fisher Body Corporation got right 
out of its product to collect kind 
words about its new no-draft bodies, 
its advertisements reporting recom- 
mendations made by owners to 
friends in beauty parlors, offices and 
other places where the art of social 
conversation is practiced. 

A Pierce-Arrow advertisement took 
the form of an invitation to a jury of 
15 distinguished Americans to pass 
judgment on the new models. Their 
names headed the copy, and the ad- 
vertisement said they were selected 
at random from the Pierce-Arrow 
blue book. 

Packard also advertised its Hall of 
Precision in connection with its public 
exhibit. Here was shown the equip- 
ment employed to insure the accuracy 
of Packard parts. The advertise- 
ments pictured a powerful metallurgi- 
cal microscope, that can tell whether 
the silk in a stocking is all silk and 
implied an offer to test the hosiery of 
visitors. 

A view of the exhibit of old adver- 
tising revealed that performance 
records, testimonials, slogans and 
glowing descriptions were just as 
useful 25 years ago as they are today. 

The display served as a reminder 
that Franklin has stuck to its story, 
“the car of the future,” since the 
earliest days of the industry, and 
that “Ask the man who owns one” is 
the oldest living automobile slogan. 

The slogans were the spice of auto- 
mobile advertising in the early days. 
Here are examples: 

“Ride in a Knox, and feel good and 
happy.” 

“All roads alike and all seasons the 
same to the Oldsmobile.” 

“Buy a Bates and keep your dates.” 
“The car with the jar and the jolt 
left out.” 


The difference of opinion about the 


best number of cylinders was hotly 
debated from the beginning. 

“Would you hitch four horses to a 
single buggy,” asked one manufac- 
turer of a single cylinder machine. 
“One good cylinder in a Cadillac is 
better than two poor ones usually 
found in most cars,” said another. 
“Two to tie to,” was the sloganized 
argument of a third. 

An early Packard testimonial 
voiced the writer’s satisfaction over 
having found a car at least that was 
better than his horse and buggy. 

The Chrysler display was not only 
one of the most elaborate but served 
to typify the efforts of other exhibi- 
tors. Carrying out the slogan used 
in show advertising, “The Cream of 
the Show,” the space was decorated 
in cream and chrome. 

The six cars on the floor were 
painted a rich shade of cream, the 
carpet was cream, the furniture 
chrome. The 30 salesmen on duty 
wore cream-colored flannels and the 
seven young women employed as 
models wore cream-colored yatching 
costumes. 

In the center of the space was a 
slowly revolving turntable which held 
a cut-away chassis, an exhibit of 
parts, a spieler and two of the models. 


Lansill President 
of Buffalo Club 


W. Arthur Lansill was elected 
president of Greater Buffalo Adver- 
tising Club Jan. 10. Malcolm L. Bar- 
ney was elected first vice-president; 
Joseph M. Boehm, second vice-presi- 
dent; Harry W. Whitney, treasurer, 
and Charles A. Coupe, secretary. 

Three year terms as directors were 
awarded to Charles F. Broderick, Ray 
E. Chamberlain, Rob Roy Macleod, 
Hoover C. Sutton and Ganson Depew. 


Enterprise Aluminum 
Starts Radio Program 


Enterprise Aluminum Company, 
Massillon, O., makers of Dripolator 
and cooking utensils, will inaugurate 
a radio program over WHK, Cleve- 
land, Jan. 46, through Beaumont & 
Holman Company, Cleveland. 

The company is featuring its drip- 
olator in Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and Good 
Housekeeping. 


lodent Extends Program 


J. W. Kane, general manager of 
Iodent Chemical Company, and War- 
ren Seelye, of Maxon, Inc., have an- 
nounced that the company will aban- 
don all other radio programs and 
concentrate on “The Adventures of 
Detectives Black and Blue,” feature 
purchased from Earnshaw- Young, 
Inc., Los Angeles. A number of new 
stations will be added. 


Advertising Men 
Lose Spelling Bee 


Representatives of the Greater 
Buffalo Advertising Club finished a 
bad third in a spelling bee sponsored 
by the Evening News and broadcast 
by Station WBEN. 

The Chamber of Commerce team 
won, Rotary Club was second, and 
Kiwanis fourth. 


Voynow Moves 


Edward E. Voynow has become 
middle western representative of Ed- 
ward Petry & Co., radio station rep- 
resentatives. He has been Chicago 
manager for Scott Howe Bowen, Inc. 
George A. Kretcher will be associated 
with Mr. Voynow. 


Salada Spends More 


Salada Tea Company has increased 
its advertising appropriation 22 per 
cent since 1929, Edgar S. Pinto, busi- 
ness manager, told Detroit salesmen, 
adding that newspapers will get the 
lion’s share of the 1933 budget. 


Name Lewis-Waetjen 


Ciba Company and Oakland Chemi- 
cal Company, both of New York, have 
appointed Lewis- Waetjen Agency, 
New York, to direct their advertising. 
Medical and drug journals will be 
used. 


Wagner to Anfenger 
Wagner Electric Corporation, St. 
Louis, electrical equipment, has 
placed its account with Anfenger Ad- 
vertising Agency, St. Louis. 


Name Chuarchill-Hall 


Weisglass Dairies, Inc., New York, 
has appointed Churchill-Hall, Inc., 
New York. 


NEW HEIGHTS TO. 
BE REACHED BY 
CLUB’S BANQUET 


Philadelphia, Jan. 12.—Billing the 
annual celebration of the anniver. 
sary of the birth of Benjamin Frank. 
lin as “the outstanding banquet of 
the year in this or any other coun. 
try,” the Poor Richard Club has 
thrown down a challenge which other 
clubs may find it difficult to accept. 
The great event will take place Jan, 
17 at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

In connection with the dinner 
there will be an exhibition of adver. 
tising in the Stratford room of the 
hotel. It will remain three days and 
the public will be admitted free. 

Three hours of entertainment wil] 
be furnished by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, which has arranged 
to bring Bing Crosby, Kate Smith, 
Cab Calloway, the Foster Sisters, the 
four Mills brothers, Vincent Lopez, 
Arthur Tracy and many other of its 
network stars from New York on a 
special train. 

Another highlight will be the two 
skits put on by the Poor Richard 
players—one a burlesque on the pack- 
ing of the famous Poor Richard bags 
distributed each year to each guest. 
In this act the products and souve- 
nirs will be represented by costumed 
boys and girls, who, after singing 
and dancing will wind up in a huge 
bag. 

The other act will burlesque cos- 
metic advertising and the ways of a 
beauty shop. Women of all kinds, 
young and old, the chorus girl and 
the staid secretary, the child and the 
matron, will emerge from a “beauty 
foundry” looking exactly alike and 
no more than 16 years old. 


Re-enact Famous Scene 


The tribute to the organization’s 
patron saint will be a pageant re-en- 
acting the signing of the Treaty of 
Paris between Great Britain and the 
United States 150 years ago, a diplo- 
matic victory with which Benjamin 
Franklin had much to do. 

The ladies’ favors, 1,000 suede 
zipper Dags and 400 silk-lined suit- 
cases, will be packed with 125,000 
products and souvenirs gathered 
from all over the United States. 
There will be 24 major door prizes 
valued at $3,000 and ranging from 
a trip to Europe to a custom-made 
suit of clothes. On each table there 
will be four prizes, worth $2 each, 
which will be distributed through a 
device operated by pretty girls on a 
stage. 

The principal feature of the deco- 
rative scheme will be the blinker 
signs of national advertisers circling 
the balcony. 

Howard C. Story heads the large 
committee overseeing the various de- 
tails. 


Donnelley Purchases 


“Cleaners Review” 


Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, 
Chicago, has purchased Cleaners and 
Dyers Review and has merged it with 
National Cleaner & Dyer, which it 
purchased in 1931. 

The Review was formerly pub- 
lished by Spokesman Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati. 


Fulton Is President 


Albert W. Fulton has been elected 
acting president of Phelps Publishing 
Company, Springfield, Mass., publish- 
ing New England Homestead and 
other papers. He succeeds Glenn C. 
Sevey, resigned. 


Ahrens in Expansion 
Subscription lists of Restaurant 
Man, New York, have been purchased 
by Ahrens Publishing Co., New York, 
publisher of Restaurant Management 
and other papers. The title was not 
included. 


New Phillips Program 


Phillips Petroleum Company begat 
a new daily radio feature, “Milligal 
and Mulligan,” over WGN, Chicago, 
Jan. 2. The program was devised by 
Bob White Productions, Chicago. 
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1! Advertising Age Believes in 
: Advertising Agencies 


the We believe in advertising agencies as a necessary factor in the 
wi creation of advertising and its maintenance on a profitable basis. 

x We believe in advertising agencies and therefore recognize them 

‘ont through the payment of a 15 per cent agency commission on all business placed. 

Dace We welcome the co-operation of agencies in the development of 

cre business for ADVERTISING AGE, the National Newspaper of Adver- 

nen tising, and are glad to work with them in the interests of their clients. 

sot Among the agencies with which it has been our privilege to work 

th during the past year are N. W. Ayer & Son; Batten, Barton, Durstine & 

dia Osborn, Inc.; the Glen Buck Company; Brown Advertising Agency, Inc.; 

tion's Blackett-Sample-Hummert & Gardner; Campbell-Ewald Company; Critchfield 
nd the & Co.; Calkins & Holden; Dorrance, Kenyon & Co.; Donahue & Coe, Inc.; 

see David, Inc.; Erwin, Wasey & Co.; Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc.; Fischler, 

a Farnsworth & Co.; Geyer Company; J. R. Hamilton Advertising Agency; 

sian Edward J. Heimer Advertising; Ingalls Advertising; Johnson, Read & Co.; 

at Lake-Dunham-Spiro-Cohn, Inc.; Monte Little Company; Livermore & Knight 

ough Company; J. P. Muller & Co.; A. McKim, Ltd.; McCann-Erickson, Inc.; 

deen J. C. Menkin Company; Mitchell Advertising Agency; Homer McKee, Inc.; 


circling 


Needham & Grohmann; Newell-Emmett Company; Procter & Collier Com- 
pany; Allen Rieselbach, Advertising; Riegel & Leffingwell; Reincke-Ellis- 
Younggreen & Finn; Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham; Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc.; 


ie large 
ious de- 


view” ||. 


oration, Sweeney & James Company; Small, Kleppner & Seiffer, Inc.; J. Walter 
rnih i Thompson Company; Tyler Kay Company; H. D. Wyly, Inc.; Weston- 
biishing Barnett, Inc.; John D. Williams & Co. 
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- Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 


per 7 Published at 330 W. Forty-Second St. 
“Mla 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago New York 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REVIEW OF THE 
WEEK 


CHICAGO INVITES THE WORLD 


PERSONIFYING THE BOOTLEGGER IN OIL 


A , FY 
WILL 


* 


~ 


One of a series of photographs by Wolff and Cooley Studios, Chicago, for Pennzoil Company's 1933 
publication advertising featuring the “oil bootlegger; just as much a thief as if he robbed a bank” 
and the Pennzoil bonded dealer plan. Hays, MacFarland & Co., Chicago, is the agency. 


TAMES COAL BUYERS QUALITY IN MILADY'S BOUDOIR 
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CHICAGO PRar i, 
| WORLDS FAI R | lWavcen EERE ere 


BOY ORDER OF TIGER COAL 

Real Oreemeet 
ipussch.eae You will want thie unusual gift, too— 
customers. 


- @ Fae Fy 

if ! iseusizrs*: it is FREE to Tiger Coal 
door wep. 1¢e. Simply your order for Tiger Coal 
eal now (even if for future delivery) and you 
will receive a Tiger Ornament. Tiger 
Coal is the lar coal that costs less. 


Official poster for A Century of Progress, Chicago's 1933 world's The madera Tig ateing pathots 


Sire 
fair, which was designed by George B. Petty of Chicago. Photo by Sealy sites more A eae 
Kaufmann & Fabry. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE TRIES OUT COMICS 
Pip and Teddy by Sh JO fo SEE TRER. TIGER COUPON | 


SE i es ee 
become MRS. CHATFIELD, THIS IS MISS po Ramer n- 
GIBBS —— MR. CHATFIELD CAME x : 
TO THE OFFICE WITH A RIBBON This type of copy in 131 newspapers 
ON HIS FINGER TO REMIND HIM helped Sinclair Coal Company, Kan- 
OF SOME THING IMPORTANT, AND sas City, Mo., increase sales of its 


HE'S FORGOTTEN _.. WHAT IT WAS 
TO REMIND 
HIM OF -- 


Tiger Brand 50 per cent. 


This illustration, by Underwood & Underwood, is one of those being | i 
used in the campaign of Quality League of America to turn the pub 
: 


(Copyright 1933 by K. Malone) 


Isn’t That Just Like a Man, Miss Gibbs? 


lic's mind from price to quality merchandise. 


| | TIED THAT STRING AROUND HIS 
FINGER THIS MORNING SO HE 
WOULDN'T FORGET THAT JANUARY 
SHIRT SALE AT CARSON'S MEN'S STORE. 
| HE'S BEEN TALKING ABOUT THE QUALITY 


TO AID SALES IN THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


PacKer 
oF ET 


NEVER 


“in Motor Cars/ 
: n Motor Cars, 


OF THOSE SHIRTS, AND HOW THOSE 
SHIRTS FIT AND HOW WELL THEY WEAR. 
SO WOULD YOU MIND TELLING HIM JUST 


18, 
m i 
c 


pene By wy A 4 BEFORE HE GOES TO LUNCH THAT THE 
po HG, eg ne ety STRING ON HIS FINGER IS TO REMIND 
styles, also madras 
and woven broadcloths, HIM TO GET SHIRTS— 
potvng had: rang br salon hneg PIRIE SCOTT & CO'S SHIRTS! 
dication of their fine 

quality and finished — noes 
workmanship. 


“An E. W. Houser, president, Barnes- pi o Se 
$1.25—81.95 CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO} Crosby Company, Chicago, and the New Models YOu! 
The Men’s Store, First Floor one of the most prominent figures ; 


: in the photo-engraving field, who 
} Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago, department store, broke away died recently. He served several 
from the traditional type of copy with this humorous advertisement terms as president of American 


The Packer and Central Outdoor group of plants in 13 states has 
in local dailies. Photo-Engravers Association. . 


posted several hundred of these messages in its territories. 
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